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THE CHRISTIANITY OF CHRIST. 
[Seventh Article.* ] 


THE MORAL CHARACTER OF JESUS. 


Tat the divine nature should manifest itself in the world is a 
necessity of its own perfection. The Light shines from the begin- 
ning, though it shine in darkness and the darkness comprehend it 
not. It will express itself as it can, and it will express itself com- 
pletely. It will find its way through chink and loophole. It will 
illuminate dim transparencies. It will crowd in at every opening, 
and fill every form. It will seek out the most perfect form — the 
Human, and rising like a fountain in some great person, will make 
him an organ of its effulgence. The visible creation reveals the 
Godhead, even in its invisible and secret elements. Nature is 
the material form of spirit; and there is no one attribute of the 
Supreme Spirit, no one thought, no one spiritual quality, no one 
transcendent perfection, no single interior and delicate grace that is 
not shown in the wonderful works of the universe, and is not 
willing to be discovered there. But they are revealed symbolically, 
and only they who can understand the symbol are able to read the 
Truth. The doctrine, for example, of the Divine Forgiveness has 
for thousands and thousands of years been most convincingly and 
sweetly taught by the sandal-wood tree, which, however severely 
and often wounded, immediately perfumes the weapon that gave 
the blow. But no ear save that of the poet was fine enough to 
catch the inaudible whisper of surpassing love in the tree, and to 
interpret to men its immortal significance. From time immemo- 
rial the summer rains had been falling upon the fields of the just 
and of the unjust, preaching to all who might listen the equal 
goodness of the Father celestial ; from time immemorial the sun- 
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shine had been gladdening the evil as well as the good, letting all 
men plainly see that Heaven’s benignity was boundless, active 
and universal. Yet when Jesus read off the meaning of these beau- 
tiful phenomena the world listened as to a strain of enchantment, 
and greeted a new Revelation: sunshine and rain had never told 
such a story as that before. Year after year and century after 
century the lilies had been blowing in the green valleys of Judea ; 
but how few had the sense to discover in them the living pulpits 
from which season after season the Great Teacher was telling a 
heedless world that the choicest treasures of beauty and grace were 
bestowed on the lowly and pure. 

To the multitude Diety is hidden by the visible universe. He is 
there, but they can not see him there. He is there in emblem, but 
they can not interpret the emblem. It requires a deep vision to do 
that. None but the highest souls can see Divinity in the smallest 
things —in the rain-drop as well as in the ocean, in the pebble 
as well as in the planet, in the sunbeam as well as in the flash of 
lightning, in the sprouting seed as well as in the upheaving of a 
mountain range. ‘To most people symbols are boxes that conceal 
Truth, not shrines that set it forth. If all were poets, endowed 
with the vision and the faculty divine which are bestowed on very 
few, we should be satisfied with the manifestations of Deity in 
Nature, and should ask no more: as it is, the manifestation of 
Deity in Nature is no manifestation at all to mankind at large, who 
see nothing in the material world but a wild war of elements or an 
inflexible rule of Force. 

More palpable, therefore, — not more real or complete, but more 
intelligible to the common apprehension — is the manifestation of 
Deity in Man. For here the eternal attributes of the Godhead are 
not hinted at in emblems which appeal to the fancy, but exhibited 
in qualities which appeal to the reason and the heart. The mind 
of man exhibits the divine intelligence; the conscience of man 
declares the divine justice and holiness; the spirit of man reveals 
the divine infinitude and sanctity, the divine adorableness and 
tenderness. But this manifestation is by no means plain to all: 
to very few, indeed, is it clear. There are those who, from lack of 
penetration, regard the beauty of humanity as being only skin-deep, 
and look on man as a revelation, not of Deity, but of Devil. 
Human Nature in its surface appearance is so dim and confused, 
the lower elements so much predominate over the higher, there is 
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so much passion and so little principle, so much sense and so little 
soul, so much earthiness and so little spirituality, so much desire 
and so little devotion, that they who look longest at human kind 
as they seem find it hardest to discover in them aught of the divine. 
‘‘In this United Kingdom of Great Britain,’’ says Mr. Carlyle, 
‘« we have about twenty-seven millions of people, mostly fools,’ 
—which is only a blunt way of stating the proposition that men as 
they are do not to practical observers manifest the divine nature in 
any excessively luminous way. To see God in Humanity we must 
either take the race at large in all the length, breadth, depth of its 
history and experience, or we must take some single individual as 
a specimen, or, in the third resort, we must construct an ideal man 
and estimate human nature by him. The first has never been 
attempted, until recently by Mr. Buckle. The second and third 
have been undertaken with only partial success. The method of 
Christendom has been a blending of these last two methods — the 
construction of an ideal person on the basis of a historical character. 

The clearest, the noblest, the only universal and self-evident 
manifestation of Deity must be the revelation of spiritual qualities 
in a human soul. Our popular speech confesses this. The dictate 
of conscience we call ‘‘ the voice of God ;’’ the impulse of a pure 
affection is ‘‘the guidance of Heaven ;’’ the movement of a holy 
purpose is “‘a mighty working of the Lord ;’’ the disposition of 
praise, adoration and worship is ‘‘ the action of the Holy Spirit.’’ 
This revelation of the Divine in eminent virtue needs no outward 
authentication — it is its own proof. No certificate of authority, 
no mass of credentials adds a feather’s weight to your conviction 
of its truth and power. Learning and philosophy will not help 
you to understand it. Instead of being authenticated by signs and 
wonders, it is necessary to authenticate them. It judges opinions, 
and is not judged by them. Not only does it criticise Faiths, it 
constructs Faiths, and is no more the last product of Religion than 
it is Religion’s first cause and original fountain. People say they 
must have the belief before the life— the ideal of Christianity be- 
fore the actual of Christianity. But then, once at least, life must 
have preceded belief, else whence could the belief have come? 
Faith is the child of goodness,— and Love is the source of illumi- 
nation. They that would know Truth must have the spirit of 
Truth, which is the Holy Spirit, or the Spirit of Holiness. Every 
belief expresses a character. Infidel theories come from infidel 
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lives, and ‘‘ great hopes belong to great souls.’’ The man who is 
austere in his disposition and sensual in his appetites is likeliest to 
be a materialist in his philosophy and a fatalist in his creed. The 
vindictive nature worships a vindictive Deity and dreams of an 
endless damnation for the wicked; while the tender hearted, the 
compassionate, the indulgent find a judgment nowhere, but wash 
away the very pillars of equity with a flood of sentimental tears. 
The expansive mind sees beyond the finite creation the infinite God. 
The understanding that is narrow by constitution or restricted by 
defects of education will not trust God out of its sight, but must 
have him close by in special and miraculous providences all the 
time. ‘The Deity of Epicurus was a wreath of vapor floating in a 
sea of midsummer glory. ‘The Deity of Plato was the embodiment 
of all spiritual greatness. The Deity of Jesus was such an Infinite 
as the heart of Jesus was able todevise. He could not help calling 
God ‘‘ Father’’ whose sentiment towards the Absolute was so 
filial ; he could not help calling man “child of God and brother ’”’ 
whose affection was so self-sacrificing and true ; he could not help 
believing in an immortal life whose mortal even here put on its 
immortality, in whom the corruptible gave place while he was on 
earth to incorruption of thought and desire. He who used the 
world so faithfully for spiritual ends can not but have thought that 
the world was given for such uses; and he who “ was in heaven ’”’ 
must have deemed heaven the source of strength and joy. Under- 
stand the character, and the belief becomes plain. How, indeed, 
can we guess what Jesus believed, save by conjecturing what Jesus 
was ? They who read as genuine expressions of his thought all 
the werds put into his mouth by the evangelists will find them- 
selves grievously perplexed to reconcile one thing with another. 
How shall we decide which belief was his and which not — the 
Divine Benignity, er the Bottomless Pit ? the Heavenly Love, or 
the Abysmal Satan? There is but one test. Which could he have 
believed? Which faith was in him? Whatever is attributed to 
him inconsistent with his presumed character is to be set down 
either as some refuse thought of his age not yet swept away from 
the outer courts of his intelligence, or as a discoloring prejudice 
which minds less noble than his own laid over his thought. 

To get at the character, then, is to get at the faith. But how 
shall we get at the character? In the eyes of Christendom Jesus 
is not a character, and has not a character in the ordinary sense of 
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the word. He is a mythus, not aman. It is difficult to speak of 
him as possessing human qualities. So long he has been regarded 
as God, so long he has been eulogized as a being of absolute per- 
fection, that there is a besetting danger of running into fantastic 
exaggerations and heaping upon him unconsciously unjustifiable 
epithets. Horace Bushnell paints a reputation, not a man, and 
seems Only to aim at saying the finest things in the finest way. In 
fact, to do anything else is reckoned sacrilegious ; for this is a 
sacred and mysterious image, held in as much veneration as the 
fabled statue of Minerva. The Church guards it jealously against 
all profanation, and places it apart and aloft in an unapproachable 
niche in the skies, saying, ‘‘ It is miraculous. It fell from the 
clouds ; it has mysterious pioperties ; it must not be touched with 
profane hands, nor criticized by vulgar thoughts.’’ Let us protest 
against such superstitious prejudices, and claim the right to exa- 
mine it for ourselves; but its perfections, if it has any, we must 
allow, notwithstanding the difficulty of proving it to be an authen- 
tic bust of a hero deceased. 

In the Christian consciousness we have, perhaps, a photographic 
likeness of the Christ far more true to the original than the rude 
drawings sketched by his contemporaries. He has written his own 
gospel for all the world’s reading in a sacred and yet most popular 
language, whose characters are the celestial graces of meekness, 
humility, resignation, thankfulness, purity, devoutness, compassion, 
disinterestedness, charity. The Christian life is projected after his 
type. The saints and martyrs, reformers and regenerators, mystics 
and philanthropists, are his animated traits. If his biographers had 
never touched a stylus, his autobiography would still remain to us, 
and in the consent of all believers we should know essentially what 
he was, and should feel that, however faint and irresolute the out- 
line might be here and there, however incomplete the details, the 
grand attributes were fairly presented to us. A few noble men 
have spoken disparagingly of Jesus as compared with other men 
they have known or read of. Francis Newman frankly avows his 
preference for Mr. Fletcher of Madely as seeming to him the more 
admirable person. Others have measured him unfavorably by 
Fenelon, or some modern saint. But this is rather an outbreak of 
impatience with orthodox exaggerations than the calm judgment 
of unbiassed minds. As a general rule, none but the coarsest 
rationalists, the number of whom, to say nothing of their character, 
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is of no great account in or out of Christendom, have ever cast 
reflections on the moral character of Jesus. The simple Humani- 
tarians have been profoundly reverential towards him. ‘Theodore 
Parker speaks of him again and again in a way that might satisfy 
any believer who appreciated qualities, and prized the solid ele- 
ments of character more than the accidents of rank or the prestige 
of office. We have ourselves more than once heard Mr. Parker 
speak of Jesus in tones of the deepest enthusiasm, with trembling 
voice and moistening eyes; and probably he has done more to 
impress upon the mind of his generation a conviction of Christ’s 
real greatness than the most eloquent ‘‘ Orthodox’’ preacher or 
writer has done. Could we take the voice of Christendom’s ex- 
treme ‘‘ Left’’ to-day—could we get the judgment of the “ infi- 
dels,’’ the ‘*come-outers,’’ the ‘‘ Deists,’’ the “‘ socialists,’’ the 
‘unbelievers ’’ of every stamp, we should undoubtedly find Jesus 
enthroned in the most sacred niche of their reverence, as the repre- 
sentative of their ideal of manliness in its elements. 

What shall we make of this universal sentiment of respect, of this 
universal resemblance of copy, if we do not regard it as the stamp 
of a very strong personality. There is more agreement in the 
images of Jesus that hang up in our minds than there is in the like- 
nesses painted by the evangelists. We know him probably simply 
as a historical character better than they could know him; for we 
have the advantage of standing at a better focal distance. Small 
men are best understood by their contemporaries, as a statuette is 
best appreciated by those who stand nearest it. But as Mt. Blanc 
can only be seen in its grandeur some sixty miles away, so the 
great person must be adjusted to the eye of posterity. He grows 
larger as the generations move away from him and follow the fall 
of his shadow across the centuries. A great many neighbors, if 
they catch any glimpse of his greatness, are overpowered and bewil- — 
dered by it. Not being able to comprehend and analyze the char- 
acter, to seize its elements or place it in its relations, they simply 
glorify it in their imaginations, and express their sense of its 
majesty by a profusion of myths, which transform the mortal 
shape into some cloudy spectre of the Brocken. The charming 
legends of the early biographers —the virgin overshadowed and 
embraced by the Holy Spirit; the midnight birth in the stable 
near the inn ; the angels making the air rustle with the movement 
of their wings, and the starlight vocal with their songs; the shep- 
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herds startled from their slumbers on the plain by the great blaze 
of light and the sound of the celestial message ; the meteor throw- 
ing its trail of splendor over sleeping cities and across leagues of 
dim and perilous desert; the Magi with their costly robes and 
jeweled turbans, their stately forms and flowing beards, their troops 
of sable attendants and their strings of camels bearing wondrous 
treasures, wending their tedious way from distant Arabia to lay 
their gifts at the feet of the little child,— were enthusiastic attempts 
to picture a glory which could not be accurately described. It is 
only as these gorgeous cloud-paintings fade and disappear that the 
eyes of men are permitted to measure the figure they so fantastically 
but adoringly misrepresented. 

To say that Jesus was a complete and exhaustive expression of 
human nature in its whole varied and vast possibility of excellence, 
—to say that he carried every spiritual faculty to its very last 
point of consummate beauty and power, would be saying a great 
deal more than he allowed his contemporaries to say in his pres- 
ence. ‘To say that he introduced into the world an original type of 
human character, which may well be regarded by us of to-day as 
the final and perfect type of manliness,—to say that he demon- 
strated the worth of a new order of capacities, opened for daily use 
a new magazine of powers, set in action a new class of principles, 
glorified a new stamp of goodness, established a new classification 
of virtues, fixed a new standard of duty, and thus inaugurated a 
new era in the life interior and exterior of the individual, reérgan- 
ized indirectly the elements of society, reconstructed virtually the 
constitution of the state, infused a regenerating spirit into the rela- 
tions which man sustains to man,—to say this is to say no more, 
perhaps, than is justified by the common sentiment of the Christian 
world comprehensively taken. 

Who can fail to see in Jesus a certain cosmopolitan character, 
such as marks the man of the world in the highest sense? A 
child of the East, he has traits that are not Oriental; of Jewish 
extraction, he is something more than a Jew; a descendant of 
Abraham, the blood of Abraham is not red in his veins; a pupil 
of Moses, the laws of Moses fall from him like outworn garments. 
He takes on the lineaments of every nation, yet is ever himself. 
He has been Anglicised, Germanized, Italianized, Gallicized, still 
his personality remains unaffected by change of climate. We have 
his face in Greek outline, in French, but the soul looks as well out 
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of one countenance as out of another. His moral nature is catho- 
lic. He can discern and appreciate goodness in all races and in 
all classes of men. His sympathies were broad. The Jew was 
the very type of an aristocrat. He regarded himself as a sacred 
person set apart from all the rest of the world ; the uncircumcised 
in his eyes were no better than dogs; he could have no dealings 
with misbelievers, save with the sword. Hate with him was a 
sacred virtue. Greedier he was than an American; for he wanted 
to annex all the empires of the earth to his holy city. The Greek, 
too, was narrow, counting all foreign nations indiscriminately as 
outside barbarians. The Roman was exclusive. Modern history 
exhibits to us most conspicuously the antipathies of race. It is 
deemed unreasonable that Americans should be expected to make 
common cause with Hungarians or Italians, that white men should 
interest themselves in black men. The most comprehensive affec- 
tion known to most men is patriotism. ‘‘ Our country, however 
bounded,’’ was received as a grand sentiment here a few years ago. 
Every nation has its Samaritans ; every sect its infidels; every 
order its pariah caste, upon whom it looks with all the contempt 
felt by the Pharisee for the Publican. But the heart of Jesus was 
broad enough to take in every species of man he met. He held 
intercourse freely with the neighboring heathen, whom his coun- 
trymen held to be accursed ; the Canaanite woman, daughter of a 
race abhorred, received his benediction ; the chief personage in one 
of his loveliest parables was a Samaritan. From the order of Pub- 
licans he chose a disciple. The harlot was not an object of scorn 
to him ; nor was the leper an object of disgust ; nor did he hide 
his face from the man possessed with devils. To him all men.were 
brothers ; and the more they needed his assistance the more they 
were his brothers. There is no evidence that he recognized at all 
the common distinctions universally and almost instinctively recog- 
nized between man and man. The world has enjoyed eighteen 
hundred years of instruction in the school of Jesus; and yet we 
find no tribe, no class, no individual — yes, no individual philan- 
thropist whose sympathies are at once so quick and so broad as 
his. They all have their pet bigotries —he alone is human. 

And yet, as Robertson in one of his sermons finely remarks, the 
private sympathies of the man are not lost in this comprehensive- 
ness, nor is any sacrifice made of personal affectionateness to gene- 
ral humanity. His love for all men does not kill his love for 
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individual men, as is so frequently the case. He does not spread 
the sheeny vans of a sentimental philanthropy, and soar trium- 
phantly over the groaning earth, through a rarified atmosphere of 
abstract principles, intent on conveying moral pocket-handkerchiefs 
to the natives of Timbuctoo, and earnest to bear a message to the 
Indians of Bengal, having meanwhile no attention to bestow on 
the individual native of Timbuctoo shrinking a fugitive in his shed, 
or the individual savage lurking round the corner. Jesus had 
strong personal friendships. ‘There was at least one beloved disci- 
ple. In the little village of Bethany stood a house at which he 
was a frequent and cherished visitor; and in that house lived a 
Mary whose name is very tenderly associated with his own, and 
whose connection with him was probably something closer and 
fonder than one of discipleship. Cases of misery came to him one 
by one, and one by one he ministered tothem. He pities persons ; 
thus showing that his nature was deep as well as broad. For 
Humanity is in individual men and women. He who sees it not 
there to love it, surely will not see it in masses of men and women ; 
nor, on the other hand, can one see it there without seeing it also 
wherever men and women are found. 

In this character we meet with other singular combinations of 
qualities. He is reformer and regenerator ; he is devotee and phil- 
anthropist ; he is friend of the simple and teacher of the wise ; he 
is poet and moralist; uniting a Greek’s love of natural beauty to 
the holy conscience of a Hebrew ; he can bear without shrinking 
and work without faltering ; he can scorch hypocrites with his 
flaming invective, and pray on the cross that his murderers may be 
forgiven. He loves retirement and meditation; he knows the 
blessing of solitude ; he can pass nights in devotion ; and yet from 
the very Mount of Transfiguration he enters the crowd that sur- 
rounds the lunatic and does a deed of humblest compassion. 

“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ’’— 
Is as profoundly as it is sweetly true. But so to understand prayer 
and so to understand love that aspiration and affection, devoutness 
and duty, work and worship shall increase and fulfil each other, is 
given only to the divinest spirits. Tempest and calm, the tornado 
and the breeze, both had their home in this capacious heart. He 
van denounce evil and evil-doers ; he can drag a sin out into the 
light, convict it, shame it, crucify it with a stern justice that 
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hearkens to no apologies and admits no defence. But penitence 
melts him in a moment ; for the weak, the unnurtured, the misled, 
the betrayed, his pity is boundless. He kneels down and waters 
with his tears the affections which cruel men have trodden under 
foot. In the contrite all error and turpitude are forgotten ; he sees 
only a child of God needing mercy and forgiveness now. His 
endeavor was to open the hidden springs of the heavenly life which 
gurgle far down in every human heart, now shattering by earth- 
quake force the mountain of worldliness that hid them from view, 
now by the copious rain of his compassion enticing them to bubble 
up through the arid sands of the desolate and withered life. And 
this is the reason why “‘ the vilest of the vile came to him as the 
babe comes to its mother, fearing no rebuke, expecting indeed the 
milk of an unprecedented consolation.”’ 

It is charged against Jesus that he was violent, denunciatory and 
bitter in his speech. And it is true enough, he did use strong 
language. Dr. Channing translated the ‘‘ Woe unto you, Scribes 
and Pharisees,’’ into ‘‘ Alas for you.”” But that terrible indigna- 
tion is not thus to be turned into a sigh. It is invective, and 
pointed invective — no declamation against abstract perfidy, but an 
overwhelming rebuke of personal guilt. But observe, the wrath is 
holy. Jesus never scorns, nor speaks a word that might make the 
wickedest feel himself despised. Like a volcanic eruption, his 
anger breaks up the crust of earthiness only to make the soil more 
quick and fertile. Pure moral indignation never injures. Jesus 
spoke the truth in love. But his love was comprehensive, deep, 
intense. It was the passion of a great soul that took into itself the 
sorrows of a world and longed to lift the heavy burdens of sin and 
error from its weary heart. Such a love sees the mischief and feels 
the enormity of wickedness as no ordinary nature can. The hear- 
tier its admiration of good, the heartier its abhorrence of evil. It 
uses no sweet, syruppy sentences in describing guilt; but in the 
interest of those whom it harms and wrongs, breaks forth against 
it in speech proportionate to its feeling. Merely amiable natures 
can not judge the words of Jesus, for they can not appreciate his 
emotions. Only they who hate sin as he did can speak of it as he 
did. Only they who love men as he did have a right to blast them 
so—can blast them so with the lightning which is nothing more 
at last than the genial, regenerating electricity in its most concen- 
trated form. Instead of imputing the invective of Jesus, therefore, 
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to a passionate or fanatical temper, we deem it a mark of his moral 
earnestness and elevation, seeing how free it was from private ani- 
mosity. ‘True, we can not read those words of his ; but that may 
be for the reason that we can not feel as much as he did either 
towards good or towards evil. 

The crowning distinction of Jesus was, however, that he exalted 
the feminine elements of character to their due rank in the estima- 
tion of men. He was himself a man and a woman. Is his man- 
liness questioned? If it is still regarded as manly to triumph over 
passion by sheer force of a consecrated will,— to choose the hardest 
path, the crookedest, the thorniest, and to walk in it firmly with 
bleeding feet to the end ; if it is still considered manly to maintain 
one’s personal honor amid all inducements to falter or palter; if 
still it is reckoned manly to bear witness to the Truth, through 
uproar and flattery, and sternly to hold one’s purpose though foes 
grow furious and friends become faint ; if it is yet allowed to be a 
manly thing to let rich supporters go rather than compromise a 
principle, and calmly to choose a lonely and bitter death in prefer- 
ence to an ignominiously successful career; if still we concede 
Truth to be a manly quality, or Justice, or Fortitude, or Self-Pos- 
session, which lets fall no complaint amid toil and suffering ; if 
the power to bear hunger and thirst and fatigue is to be counted a 
manly possession, then we must grant that Jesus was manly, and 
after that old heroic style of which we see few imitators now. An 
iron man we might almost call him ; a disciple of the ancient 
Zeno, trained in a school of indifference, hardened against emotion, 
and toughened against every accident of Fortune. But see now 
this iron man melting into tears by the grave of his friend ; hear 
his wail over Jerusalem (how like a mother’s !) ; listen to his con- 
versation at the parting supper with his disciples, so full of tender 
compassion ; behold him dropping the big tears of a solitary spirit 
upon Gethsemane’s hallowed dust ; look at him as he bends yearn- 
ingly over his drowsy followers who could not watch with him 
one hour ; he murmurs gentle charities as he staggers beneath the 
cross, and from its cruel elevation drops benedictions down. This 
certainly is no stoic. This isa woman. Here we have a power- 
ful illustration of the womanly virtues as elements of greatness in 
personal character, as elements of strength in the organization of 
society. Our attention is called to the fact that what people con- 
temptuously speak of as “passive virtues” really display the 
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highest form of activity ; that one of the ruling forces in the world 
is charity. The grandeur of self-renunciation, the sublimity of 
meekness, the loftiness of obedience, the heroism of patience, and 
the all-subduing might of gentleness Jesus taught and manifested. 
He was a living demonstration of the power of sympathy to disarm 
violence, allay passion, convert unbelief, and reclaim error. 

The theology of Christendom is a standing testimony to the 
prominence of these feminine attributes in the character of Jesus. 
They have reflected themselves in its whole conception of the God- 
head. The Christian’s God has always had a tender, womanly 
side. A virgin who was at the same time a mother shared his 
throne, and mingled an ineffable sweetness with the principles that 
ruled the earth. Was the deification of Jesus anything more than 
the deification of qualities which Jesus displayed? In saying that 
Jesus was God, was anything eJse meant than that God was like 
Jesus? In worshiping .Jesus, had men any other thought than 
to worship the attributes he exhibited— sanctity, pity, mercy, 
benevolence 2? What was the Christian Trinity but an attempt to 
engraft on the awful Hebrew Divinity the qualities Jesus had made 
them feel were Supreme? The Son was Deity coming down in 
human form, sharing human infirmities, bearing human burdens, 
soothing human sorrows, lifting the dead from human graves. 
The Spirit was Deity working in the hearts of the grieving and 
the lonely, counselling the erring, warning the tempted, pleading 
with the bad. The Virgin was Deity discharging towards the 
womanly half of humanity especially those more delicate offices of 
consolation which Jesus in two or three instances is reported as 
having fulfilled while living on the earth. 3 

A new and original type of character this, to be glorified among 
men and gods,— a character which commands instant respect, but 
which no age would be likely to throw out as its ideal type of 
humanity. The qualities held practically in highest esteem are 
now as heretofore the harsher qualities that rule by conquest. The 
military commander is still the model man. We do not care so 
much to see him dressed in regimentals and marching at the head 
of his brigade,—we rather prefer to see him in the dress of an ex- 
plorer, pioneer, discoverer ; but we honor in him the same attri- 
butes that we honor in the soldier — the knowledge to direct affairs, 
and the energy to subdue men. The popular idols are even yet 
made of muscle and brains. Straws show which way the wind 
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blows. Go into a photographic gallery, examine the portraits of 
men there, and you will see that every one has put on as his finest 
expression a look of sternness, hauteur, defiance. They look like 
prize-fighters who have just flung down the glove as a challenge to 
all mankind. They meant to look their best, and they look their 
fiercest. But every picture of Jesus is a picture of resignation. 
Christian art in all its departments has caught from him a look of 
triumphant suffering, and lends its witness to the truth that a new 
ideal of humanity has seated itself on imagination’s throne. 

The type of character which Jesus represents deserves to be 
called human. The virtues that prevailed in the ancient world,— 
and that prevail in the modern world, too,— are individual rather 
than social, private rather than humane. They tend more to keep 
men apart than to draw them together. Some of the radical evils 
of society are perpetuated by what is popularly regarded as virtue. 
Pride, for instance, even in its noble form of self-respect, is never 
quite free from a wounding and discouraging disdain. Honor, 
through its sensitiveness to offence, is ever provoking suspicion and 
quarrel. Justice has too rarely the quality of mercy, without which 
it is injustice. Bravery becomes a bully, and Fortitude becomes a 
bruiser ; Truth pinches and Integrity badgers, Generosity squan- 
ders and Economy scrimps. People magnify a small sacrifice of 
comfort for a friend: here was one who spent all he had, and 
himself at last, for strangers and enemies. We hardly know how 
to yield knowing ourselves to be in the wrong: here was one who 
said, ‘‘Say what you will of me, only respect the Holy Ghost.”’ 
It is thought much to preserve purity while associating only with 
the pure: here was one who sat at meat with publicans and sin- 
ners, and maintained a spotlessness of life which was not only proot 
against contamination, but which made pollution itself ashamed to 
be unclean. They who are deemed the noblest have much to say 
about rights: here was one who spoke only of duties. The 
world’s good people make a point of shunning the vicious, abhor- 
ring the criminal, pursuing the guilty with vengeance, and exhibit- 
ing their excellence in strongest possible contrast with other folk’s 
evil. The true Son of Man came to seek and save the lost; to 
call not the righteous, but the sinful, to repentance ; and conse- 
quently we read of him as going about among those whom we 
should shun, ministering to those whom we should punish, inviting 
those whom we should repel, blessing those whom we should curse, 
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and promising the kingdom of heaven to those whom we in pride 
of sanctity should doom to perdition. Men speak of sympathy, 
meaning by it acommon feeling on the ground of congenial tastes, 
dispositions or experiences: Jesus by sympathy meant a fellowship 
in suffering with the unfortunate and the unhappy. Jesus is vir- 
tually the father of those enterprises in behalf of the poor, the neg- 
lected, the despised, the oppressed, the wicked, which forshadow 
the coming of a new era in civilization. He is the inspirer of the 
peace men, the anti-slavery men, the laborers in the cause of 
woman’s emancipation from civil disabilities and social wrongs. 
Reformers, philanthropists and saints make appeal to him, and the 
resistance which is made to the movements of the new social ideas 
is the resistance of the first Adam against the second, is the angry 
amazement of a world long settled in ancient selfish ways at seeing 
this fresh ideal of man and his relations rise like a white spirit and 
dictate what is to be the order of things. 

That the Christ of the Church is to a great extent a creature of 
the imagination, or, as we say, an ideal being, is frankly conceded. 
But as frankly it is conceded, on the other hand, that the Christ of 
the Church is no more than the Jesus of history rounded and de- 
veloped,— as the great sculptor, not flattering his subject, but more 
deeply comprehending it, not disguising, but unfolding it, presents 
you with a bust of your dear friend, almost too beautiful to be 
true, and yet only beautiful because of the truth which flashes out 
upon you from day to day. 

We feel constrained to admit that Christ has introduced a new 
type of human character. The absolutely perfect and consummate 
specimen of the type may not have appeared, but the type is de- 
cided ; the shape is inaugurated, the fashion is set, and the new 
type sums up and judges those which went before it in the order of 
development. Out of the vast dust-heap and wreck and pile of 
rubbish of the theologies, burying fanciful Christologies out of 
sight we hope forever, like the praying boy from the Tiber mud 
comes up erect and radiant this form of the new man, to become 
the standard of manly beauty henceforth. Each animal in the 
scale of nature seems perfect until a higher form of organized being 
appears. Before the advent of the human creature, the ape, the 
chimpanzee, the gorilla may well have considered themselves as 
crowning forms ; but the coming of man with his perfect frame 
makes each inferior order look defective and deformed. So the 
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character of Jesus, proving itself perfect in kind, if not in degree, 
becomes the rule by which humanity is silently measured and 


judged. 





CALM. 


BY JOHN A. DORGAN. 


On a dreary eve of a winter day 
A poet sate by his fire alone; 
His brow was wrinkled, his hair was gray, 
His heart of fire was a heart of stone. 
The poet sate by the fire alone, 
And silently gazed on the flickering flame,— 
And calmly he thought of the days agone, 
As the light on his forehead went and came. 


Quenched in his heart was the fever-thirst 
For fame: he had labored; the world was proud -— 
Praised alike his best and worst 
With noisy clamor and homage loud; 
But his haughty spirit their praise denied: 
All he had done he held as naught — 
Wan as the moon by the day descried 
In the light of his great afterthought. 


For he knew that the works they held so great 
Were the shards and shells his soul had rent 
And cast behind, as from state to state, 
Stronger and brighter, it onward went. 
Through the night of time, which he knew was near, 
His name like a star might onward roll; 
It maitered not; in’ pain and fear 
He had built, not fame, but a g6d-like soul. 


FATE. 


THEseE withered hands are weak, 
Bui they shall do my bidding though so frail; 
These lips are thin and white, but shall not fail 
The appointed words to speak. 


Thy sneer I can forgive, 
Because 1 know the strength of destiny; 
Until my task is done I cannot die,— 
And then I would not live. 
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SPONTANEOUS GENERATION. 
THE FERMENTESCIBLE BODY. 
[ By Dr. F. Frédault.]} 


Does a fermentescible body itself contain ovules? They have 
not yet been demonstrated. 

It is proper to state that there are two sorts of fermentescible 
bodies — one of which has belonged to a living body, which is now 
separated, and the decomposition of which gives birth to infuso- 
ries ; the other which still belongs to a living body, and serves as 
blastema to parasites. ‘There are consequently two sorts of hete- 
rogeny: one fermentescible putrid for the infusoria; the other 
fermentescible morbid for the parasites. 

The question, Does the fermentescible body contain ovules? is 
then stated for both cases, and there is a probability that, resolved 
for the one, it will equally be so for the other. 

Now we must recognize this well, that in no case has the preéx- 
istence of ovules been ascertained. If we suppose them, however, 
to have existed, although they have not been seen, we find ourselves 
drawn into the extraordinary and unacceptable hypothesis of their 
transmission in germ by hereditary descent, in passing by the sperm 
or by the egg. Never has any thing been seen in either to confirm 
this view. Indeed, a germ would have to contain at once the mate- 
rial ovules of all the parasites that will arise from the living body 
which is about to be developed, and the material ovules of all the 
infusoria which will arise from this same body after death. 

There remains another hypothesis : that the infusories and par- 
asites developed in the fermentescible body come from metamor- 
phoses. It was formerly supposed that the germs of lumbrici and 
of other insects penetrate the system and there develop themselves 
in changing their nature and their form. But this supposition itself 
contains two hypotheses not demonstrated: the first that the exter- 
nal germs penetrate, without our knowing why, or by what means, 
and the second that the parasitic species are but metamorphoses of 
insects, which no one has been able to demonstrate. The most 
serious motive which this opinion has adduced is no other than the 
analogy, very distant in truth, existing between intestinal lumbrici 
and terrestrial lumbrici. As to the transformation of one speci2s 
into the other, it has never been seriously pretended. 
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Much noise, however, has been made of late years about the 
transformations of the tenia mto the cysticerque ; and recipro- 
cally, according to the experiments of MM. Kucheinmeister, Leu- 
kart, and Van Beneden. The last has even recalled it to the 
Institute in regard to spontaneous generation. But, in reality, 
what do these facts prove? Supposing them perfectly exact, have 
they the value which has been accorded to them in this question ? 
Animals have been fed with pieces of tenias ; and cysticerques 
have been produced in several parts of the bodies of these an- 
imals, even under the skin; then others have been nourished 
with cysticerques, and tenias have been developed in their bodies ; 
the experiment has even been made, and has succeeded, upon a 
man condemned to death. 

Here are facts known to every one. Do they really prove a 
transformation? In fact, there has been here a certain vitiated 
nourishment, which has occasioned worms. Any food that dis- 
orders the nutrition may be a cause of morbid developments. But 
we ask how tenias, crushed and digested, could still have eggs 
intact; and how these eggs could have passed in absorption, 
traversed the torrent of the circulation, and be deposited here and 
there in the economy, to develop themselves as cysticerques. This 
is a mechanism too extraordinary, and too different from what is 
known, for it to be accepted without incontestable proofs. Were 
this as constant as is pretended, we should observe, among persons 
affected with tenia, production of cysticerques, especially when 
this worm having been in part destroyed and broken, its eggs 
tloat freely in the intestinal canal ; then they ought to be absorbed, 
and we should see them give rise to cysticerques in several points 
of the system, in the same manner as in the experiments in ques- 
tion. This has never yet been ascertained. 

Even in the absence of all proof, suppose these metamorphoses 
admitted ; suppose it true that a few parasitic species may be 
transformed into each other ; or even proceed to the extreme exag- 
geration of admitting that all the parasitic species constitute but 
so many metamorphoses of one and the same: the origin of this 
unique species would still remain in question. And since we find 
no eggs preéxisting in the fermentescible body ; since we discern 
none with the aid of the microscope ; and since these eggs can not 
come from the air or the water, which we have shown to contain 
ndne,—it must indeed be admitted that a mode of generation exists 
I.—34. 
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very different from those to which we have been in the habit 
hitherto of applying the formula, ‘‘omne vivum ex ovo.’’ ‘There 
remains, it is true, the ground of contagion. Some observers 
admit that no ovules exist in the air, or in the water, as a constant 
fact ; but they say that ovules may exist around bodies already 
infected ; and because several parasites are contagious, they would 
view all heterogeny as the fact of a contagion. This opinion is 
shown to be unacceptable by the generation of infusoria; for when 
a fermentescible body is taken, detaching it from a living body ; 
and when it is immediately enclosed in apparatus where only dis- 
tilled water and artificial air enter, it is impossible to suppose any 
contagion whatever. That it might take place in certain cases, 
exceptionally, is all that it is possible to admit, after what we 
have related in the preceding article against the dissemination of 
ovules. 

The same for parasites: their contagion is not contestable — is 
not contested, in certain cases, for the itch, pediculi, the pulex, 
the myceliums. But who would dare maintain that lumbrici, 
tenias, cysticerques, gourd-worms, the oxyurus, the trigonoce- 
’ phalus, are only developed by contagion? And even for species 
eminently contagious, this origin is often inadmissible; there are 
cases where these parasites—pediculi, for example—develop them- 
selves outside of all possible communication ; children, either in the 
beginning or at the end of a malady, may be suddenly covered 
with this vermin, without any contagion being possible. Finally, 
contagion itself explains nothing; for even the itch can not 
be taken at pleasure. Many persons expose themselves with 
impunity to the contagion, which only takes on condition of 
a peculiar morbid predisposition: so that this contagion is not 
itself the malady, but the occasional cause of the malady. If the 
malady be developed, the parasite will develop itself and multiply ; 
if nut, it perishes barren. In the last researches made upon the 
itch by M. Bourguignon, who has long been occupied with this 
question, it is demonstrated that the acarus scarabet contains a ven- 
omous juice, which is by itself capable of producing vesicles, in 
every respect resembling those produced by the insect itself; s0 
that it would seem to result that the acarus only develops on con- 
dition of having given rise to a vesicle, and to the production of 
the vesicular liquid which is to nourish it; thus it develops a 
lesion, in order to feed upon the morbid product. But if the indi- 
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vidual exposed to contagion resist the morbid production, by the 
very fact that the disease does not take place, the acarus perishes 
sterile. Contagion is, then, insufficient to explain all the cases of 
heterogeny ; and the reason of this phenomenon does not lie in the 
exterior causes, but in the very disposition of the fermentescible 
body, or heterogenic blastema. 

Under whatever point of view we examine this question of the 
preéxistence of ovules in the fermentescible body, the result is 
still the same. This body contains no visible ovules; none can 
come to it from the air, or from water which contains none ; we 
can not suppose that it has received by the generation of the being 
all which would be necessary to the development of its parasites 
and of infusories ; the theory of metamorphoses explains nothing on 
this point ; and finally, contagion has hardly a greater value. In 
short, heterogeny can not be explained by the preéxistence of ovules. 

2. Does heterogeny depend simply upon material dispositions or 
molecular arrangements? We have shown that heterogeny is 
manifested in no purely material or inorganic body, and that it is 
only observed in blastemas which are still organized; all experi- 
ments agree on this point. Jt is not, then, matter itself which gives 
rise to heterogeny, but bodies which still contain something of the 
living forces which have animated them. 

Parts detached from a living body do not immediately lose all 
vital force ; but only gradually do they enter by decomposition the 
empire of purely physical and chemical forces. On a limb which 
has just been amputated, we find signs of contractility and of irri- 
tability ; and these phenomena last several hours longer. It is 
known that a membrane, even when dried, preserves, as long as it 
is not altered in its nature, the endosmotic property which it pos- 
sessed in the fresh state, and during life. The contractility of the 
vibratile cilia persists on the epithelial cells which have been for 
many hours torn away from the nasal fosse. Zodésperms preserve, 
several hours after they have been emitted, their lively and rapid 
movements. The yellow elastic tissue keeps long after death its 
properties, so long as the alteration of the tissue is not effected. 
In a word, all the forces called organic, may remain for a certain 
length of time inherent to the organized body separated from the 
living organism to which it belonged. 

Forces, called by the Germans plastic, — those which combine 
matter,—remain much longer after the manifestations of animal life 
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have ceased ; dead parts which have long lost their organic forces, 
still keep their plastic forces which hold them in their organized 
arrangement. It is to ¢heir persistence that we justly attribute the 
properties which these organized bodies manifest, long after the sep- 
aration of parts from the living whole. Thus diastase and pepsine 
preserve during indefinite periods, so long as they are not decom- 
posed, their fermentescible virtues. The animal viruses, in an- 
other order of forces, are but organic matter, which, so long as it 
is not altered chemically, preserves virtues which it has acquired 
during life ; and these venoms are preserved for very long periods 
after the death of the animal. The same is true of the vaccine 
virus, of variolic pus, of chancrous pus, etc., which are but organic 
matter containing virtues acquired during life. 

3. The two heterogenic blastemas—that of infusoria and that 
of parasites — are both, we have just seen, matter which conceals 
forces, pathological matter as well as the fermentescible body of 
infusories. And it is not as chemical matter that these blastemas 
are generated ; it is as organic matter treasuring powers of activity. 
There are genesic powers, or, if another expression be preferred, 
seminal virtues, independent of the material forms of seeds or eggs. 

We have seen that the same matter gives, according to particu- 
lar arrangements, different products. This is especially sensible 
for parasitic productions. I will not say that the blastema which 
gives rise to the acarus scadiet, that of the pediculi, that of myce- 
liums, of tenias, of cysticerques, of ascarides, and all the other 
parasites, are in all cases identically the same, chemically speaking, 
although no chemical differences have ever been appreciated. But 
these differences, if they exist, are doubtless very slight ; and it is 
very probable that they are of no value, in the heterogenic point of 
view, since we can detect no chemical differences between ordinary 
pus, variolic pus, chancrous pus, vaccine pus, and pus in which 
vibrios are formed. 

It is not because the-blastemas differ under the chemical point of 
view that they give rise to different parasitic products, but rather 
because, with different morbid dispositions, and according to the 
malady with which the individual is attacked, there is produced 
in the same liquids or solids of the organism sometimes a cysti- 
cerque, sometimes an echinococcus, sometimes another parasite. 

So of the generation of infusories from the fermentescible body. 
‘‘A certain coleopter, a certain spider, a certain lepidopter, has 
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each at its death a cryptogamic vegetation that takes possession of 
it,’’ justly remarks M. Pouchet; and he adds, that ‘‘such exam- 
ples are extremely numerous.’”” Now, each of these bodies is not 
confined to the production of a single kind of infusions; it may, 
on the contrary, produce many species,—sometimes one, sometimes 
another, sometimes several at once, according to dispositions as 
yet little known. ‘Thus in two experiments of M. Pouchet, the 
same matter employed, a little wisp of hay, once produced asper- 
gilli, another time the penicillium glaucum ; and in two experi- 
ments of M. Montegazza, the same matter, an infusion of lettuce, 
gave rise once to monads, another time to bacterium sermo. 
There appear to be, then, dispositions independent of the appre- 
ciable material composition, and which seem to act in the same 
way as in the production of parasites. The difference in the two 
cases depends only upon the position of the fermentescible body : 
in one, this body is distracted and completely separated from the 
living support — such is the blastema of infusories ; in the other, 
this blastema still holds to a living support — such is the parasitic 
blastema. And remarkable facts show that this difference may be 
sometimes unimportant; thus when vibrios are developed in pus 
within the living organism, or when pediculi suddenly show them- 
selves upon a corpse already several hours dead. There is thén a 
very curious relation to be observed between infuscries and para- 
sites: the latter are developed in consequence of morbid disposi- 
tions during life, and the former proceed from dispositions certainly 
analogous, but after death ; while here and there an exception in- 
terlocks the phenomena completely as either encroaches upon the 
field of the other. | 

These generations are not given up to chance ; and there ave not as 
many different beings as there are occasions for their generation ; on 
the contrary, these abnormal generations, these parasites, and these 
infusories, have their species ; these species are known, they are 
described, they are classed, and they are always found again the 
same; they have their definite types, so that the generative causes 
which produce them are not promiscuous heterogenic causes, but spe- 
cific causes, which act as true germs. The ovule, it is true, is want- 
ing ; it is seen no where; it can not be materially seized ; we can 
not even understand how it should materially subsist, without 
alteration, through all the phenomena of life into which it would 
pass if it existed ; but its seminal power is clearly manifested. 
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Parasites, like maladies, are hereditary. Some attacks every- 
body ; and few children, exposed to lice, escape this contagion. 
Some are peculiar to races or to families ; the dragunculus is ob- 
served among the race that inhabits Arabia and the neighboring 
African coasts; the tenia among the Swiss, and in Germany ; 
the botriocephalus on the other side of the Vistula. 

Among the parasites which are hereditary in our country, there 
are none more remarkable than the oryurus vermicularis, which 
sometimes skips a generation, is transmitted from the grandfather 
to the grandson, and is developed in the son at the very age when 
it was developed in the father, or in the ancestor. In order to ex- 
plain these facts, hereditary dispositions must indeed be admitted. 
To admit hereditary ovules, is the wildness of an unrestrained 
hypothesis ; to admit hereditary aptitudes for production, is im- 
plicitly to accept the doctrine of seminal virtues. 

For infusories as for parasites, the facts are the same. Every 
living species produces at its death a certain number of infusory 
species, and always the same, as during life it can produce a cer- 
tain number of parasitic species, always the same. Every species 
has its infusories after death, as it has its parasites during life; and 
both these aptitudes must be transmitted by generation, along with 
so ‘many other impressions from parents to children, influencing 
their development, their acts, the formation of their tissues, and 
all the phenomena of life. } 

The essential principle exists alone as such ; but the form of its 
action may vary according to the modifications which it undergoes 
by the contact of final causes; and hence the so great variations 
of its acts. ‘Thus maladies have no subsisting active principle — 
no morbid force ; maladies are but the morbid modifications of the 
normal energy. ‘They are hereditary, and the aptitude to develop 
them is transmitted from father to son ; they are only predisposi- 
tions passed into acts ; and as they have no subsisting principle, 
they are but intentional forms transmitted by generation. 

On the day when Man became susceptible of tilness, he became 
equally susceptible of producing beings of corruption and of imper- 
Section — beings of destruction; and these predispositions, trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, exist in him as the intentional 
forms which his vegetative or formative energy can endue. 




















Revelation. 


REVELATION: 


HAVE WE A SYSTEMATIC AND INFALLIBLE REVELATION FROM GOD? 


Ir is an argument which has been ‘long and often urged against 
the Bible, as the ‘‘ Word of God,’ that if the Supreme Being 
were to make a systematic revelation of his will to mankind, it 
would bear on every part of it the impress of his own perfection, 
and be accompanied with both internal and external evidences suffi- 
cient to prove its divine origin, at least to every intelligent, inquir- 
ing and honest mind; and the position, I think, has never been 
successfully refuted — nor can it be; for it is quite evident, self- 
evident, that a Being of infinite wisdom would write no errors, 
whether in science, or history, or morals, or religion,—nor any 
contradictions or obscurities on any subject that would throw 
sound-minded and good men into doubtful disputations as to their 
true meaning. Our first-class writers, like Channing, for instance, 
are readily understood in what they aim to communicate ; and a 
score of conflicting sects, such as cover Christendom to-day, could 
never be built up on them. But with how much more clearness, 
even, should we naturally expect the Infinite Intelligence to reveal 
his mind to us, were He to attempt it! 

Clergymen, indeed, frequently tell us that the Bible is just such 
a revelation as we should naturally expect from God —a consis- 
tent, harmonious, beautiful whole, from Genesis to Revelation ; 
so luminous and plain a book that the wayfaring man, though a 
fool, need not err respecting it; that whosoever runs may read — 
read running, even, and understand it! The Catholics do not, 
indeed, say this, for they know better; but the representatives of 
all the divisions of evangelical Protestantism say it with frequency 
— say it, and yet quarrel with each other, frequently unto blood- 
shed, respecting the meaning of it—the meaning of what God 
wrote, either with his own finger or by passive amanuenses! But 
whatever else may be said in praise of the great Book, this that is 
thus said of it, can not be said with any semblance of truth; else 
why so many parties so variously interpreting it ?—- some getting 
out of it Trinitarianism and some Unitarianism ; some Partialism 
and some Universalism ; some baptism by immersion and some by 
sprinkling, and others no water baptism at all; some slavery and 
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some freedom ; some war and some peace ; some revengeful punish- 
ments and some non-resistance ; and so on to the end of a long 
catalogue of differences. 

The truth is, all intuitively know the Bible to be a book often 
difficult to understand, and containing many things that shock 
both the intellect and the heart; all who ever read the Book 
know this. No sensible and good man or woman ever read it 
through, that could earnestly say that it all appeared reasonable, 
and beautiful, and true—as if written in Heaven. Those who 
have felt forced, by the influences of education, to believe it infalli- 
ble, have deeply regretted the presence of many things in it ; whilst 
others, more free and independent, have turned from it in disgust, 
declaring that if their faith must embrace the whole of it or none, 
it should bes none. The popular view of the Bible, therefore, 
makes against it, not for it. But it is the confession of the dis- 
tinguished Dr. Tholuck, one of the foremost orthodox theologians 
of Germany, and very popular in America, that ‘‘ In many places 
where we compare Scripture with Scripture, we meet with diffi- 
culties where either the contradictions will not admit of removal 
at all, or but very imperfectly.” And he sarcastically adds: 
‘What one does not know gives him no annoyance.’”’ Even for 
the Bible’s sake, then, it is best to look at it from this stand-point ; 
for when it shall be better understood, it will be more rationally 
and gratefully appreciated. 

The Bible is generally called ‘‘ The Word of God ;’’ and when 
ministers quote from it they frequently say, ‘‘ Now hear what God 
says,’’—not considering whether the beast whereon Balaam rode, 
or the Devil, even, did not speak it! ‘*‘ Is not all Scripture,’’ they 
solemnly inquire, ‘‘ given by inspiration? ’’—and so insist that 

any passage from it must end all controversy. But the Book itself 
~ nowhere claims such a character; and they who accept it all as the 
Word of God do so without reason, and upon no better authority, 
at least, than tradition. 

“The Word of God’’ is not a book, but a spirit —‘*‘ sharper,”’ 
as Paul says, ‘‘than a two-edged sword.’’ The same apostle says 
to his Roman readers, ‘‘The Word is nigh thee, even in thy 
mouth ;”? in harmony with the apostle John, who also says, 
“The Word of God abideth in you.’’ And Rev. Rowland Wil- 
liams, ‘‘ orthodox,’’ of King’s College, Cambridge, says: ‘‘ Let 
not the natural metaphor by which men call a sacred record ‘ The 
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Word of God,’ ever blind us to the fact that no text has been 
found in which this holy name is made a synonym for the entire 
volume of Scripture.’’ 

But supposing the Bible to be a systematic and infallible revela- 
tion direct from God, going to it as a Standard, and interpreting 
it by our best aids, does not produce uniformity of opinion, or 
always holiness of character and life. There are as many creeds, 
it is probable, among Christians, as there would be without such a 
standard ; and many a Bibliolater is far less moral, humane, and 
truly religious, than some heathen philosophers, and not heathen 
‘‘infidels.’’ The opinion, therefore, that the Bible is the unalloyed 
Word of God, is practically a useless opinion, even if it be true ; 
for men bring away from it about what they carry to it—as Cal- 
vin and Wesley. 

After all that is said of the necessity of a supernatural standard 
of truth, it must be admitted that the religions of the various 
classes of men, whatever ones they may profess to endorse, are, to 
a great extent, simply the outgrowth of their own peculiar natures, 
characters, and culture. If their minds are broad and their hearts 
pure, their religions will likewise be so; but if narrow and im- 
pure, the same law will govern. Many plenary inspirationists 
mould the Bible to their shape of mind, much more than they are 
moulded by it. Whether they originate a religion of their own, 
or interpret Moses’, or Christ’s, or Calvin’s, or Wesley’s, or 
Channing’s, they succeed in fashioning it into a most striking 
resemblance of themselves. And men and women go to Presby- 
terianism, or Methodism, or Unitarianism, or Rationalism, or Spir- 
itualism — those who go in earnest and become genuine disciples 
of either — because they are naturally or by education predisposed 
to do so. If they were in India, or in any other part of the world, 
they would probably go into the various sects corresponding with 
the ones they are now in. 

In the process of time, of ages, perhaps, these various and vary- 
ing classes of men may be greatly changed in condition and char- 
acter; and being so, going up higher, they will accept, or project 
from themselves, higher forms of religion; but they will not at 
present. Humanitarians can not well be ‘‘ orthodox ;’’ and the 
orthodox, ingrained ones, can not well be Humanitarians. The 
‘« Liberalists ’’ who retreat to orthodoxy are not the radical aboli- 
tionists and philanthropists of the times, but the conservatives, 
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or semi-conservatives ; for they who have an intense, uncompro- 
mising objection to injustice and oppression, and possess the spirit 
of Abou Ben Adhem — the Christ-spirit — generally go forward, 
even theologically, rather than backward. Whether these two 
classes profess to get their theologies out of themselves, or out of 
the Bible, it will be all the same —their image and superscription 
will be on them. 

The same Testaments, both Jewish and Christian, laid open 
before Calvin and Wesley, and each recognized and studied them 
as plenarily inspired and authoritative ; and yet the two men dif- 
fered so widely that Wesley said he would rather be called a Deist, 
an Atheist—yea, a Turk—than to be called a Calvinist! and could 
Calvin have caught such a heretic in Geneva, he would have prob- 
ably served him as he did Servetus. And yet they were both 
guided, they thought, by the Bible. 

But some men seem to be almost naturally born fatalists, and 
they always get Fatalism out of the Bible ; but others, differently 
constituted, believe in their ability to choose between evil and 
good, and they get Free Agency out of it ; and whilst Locke and 
Priestly drew Materialism from it, Fenelon and Channing brought 
away Spiritualism from their explorations of its pages. So, too, 
when we come to more practical matters, and have the most ex- 
plicit declarations of Christ himself, we see the same differences. 
Christ was a non-resistant; but how few appropriate his doc- 
trine !——the many having no affinity for it. 

Emerson somewhere uses the proverb, ‘‘ He that would bring 
back the wealth of the Indies, must carry out the wealth of the 
Indies ;’’ and will not this admit of application to Bible students ? 
Does not the selfish man bring away its selfishness, and the loving 
man its love? So it would seem. 

The conclusion, then, is, that if the Bible were the unalloyed 
“‘ Word of God,’’ it could not be understood by all men alike, 
and would therefore need a Pope or Church to interpret it. Hence, 
and legitimately, Catholicism. But it is not the Word of God 
in any such sense, but has human as well as divine elements in it. 
All its truths are indeed precious treasures ; but they are in earthly 
vessels. It is best, too, that it should be so; and we should be 
satisfied with God’s wisdom in not putting his whole mind in a 


book. He has opened to us ‘‘a more excellent way ’’ to eternal 
life. 








The Swedenborgian Heretic. 


THE SWEDENBORGIAN HERETIC. 


Sects have been well called the Shadows cast by great Souls. 
The average class, not able to rise into the light which illumined 
their leader, sit under his shadow, fancying that so they become 
Wesleyans, Calvinists, or Swedenborgians. The great soul shines 
on and departs ; straightway the limitations which his culture and 
intellect must have, reflecting his light, are worshiped, instead of 
the spirit of the man: the tide follows the moon, not the sun. But 
then even this borrowed light is almost sure to be dimmed and 
reduced for the vulgar adherents. The prejudice exists, that in the 
arrangement of Light the interests of the sore-eyed are alone to be 
consulted : we must all be shut in darkened chambers simply be- 
cause some of us can not bear the light. Thus Wilkinson, Henry 
James, Barrett, Smithson and others are to be dragged into a secta- 
rian attitude, because the average dulness of the New Church can 
entertain Swedenborg only when he comes in the costume of John 
Calvin, redolent with the fumes of everlasting damnation. For 
nothing less than this is the result of the expulsion from the New 
Church, by the Massachusetts Association and the General Con- 
vention of that Church, of the Rev. W. M. Fernald, for no other 
cause than his belief in the “‘ non-eternity of the Hells.” 

Such action on the part of a church professing to be liberated 
from ancient trammels, needs no comment. It is simply a confes- 
sion that, despite the imploring protestations of the great Seer, 
who would not even found a church, those steeds of the Sun which 
he guided so gloriously over the earth have been harnessed to the 
common car of Dogma, which plods in the ruts of Prejudice. No 
doubt there are honorable exceptions,— men who opposed this 
narrow action. We are told in the reports of the General Con- 
vention, that, when this case was under consideration, the Rev. 
Mr. Giles, of Cincinnati, ‘‘ made some remarks which were consi- 
dered very kind and judicious.”” Does this mean that the pastor 
of our New Church has given the Queen City a right to be proud 
of him, by defending this young man from expulsion from his 
church and its sympathies, because of an honest conclusion on his 
part that Swedenborg did not believe in the eternity of the Hells ? 

We hope so. 
But our chief object in this paper is to furnish readers who may 
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not be acquainted with Swedenborg’s writings with the means of 
discriminating between New Church dulness and the high vision of 
the Seer. Thank Heaven, there is a large and ever-growing class 
of men outside of the Churches who bear the true messages of the 
religious leaders from age to age, respecting their sacred seals. 
And now when it is asked, Did Swedenborg believe in eternal tor- 
tures, in punishments simply vindictive, as all punishments not 
disciplinary must be? we hasten to lay before our readers certain 
extracts which may cast some light upon that question. 

We have before us ‘‘ The Spiritual Diary of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg.’’ It is the authentic London Translation of Dr. Tafel’s 
Tiibinger edition. In vol. i., p. 44, we read as follows : 


The State of the Damned in Hell.—In the night between the 29th and the 30th 
of October, 1747, I had a dream, from which I occasionally awoke, for evil spirits 
at times so much infested me that I could not continue my sleep. After I had 
been several times thus awoke, I was at length fully awake, and I trembled over 
my whole body, and I manifestly perceived that a certain column [of spirits] as it 
were surrounded me, which I could perceive by sensation .... When, therefore, 
that column, or wall, continued around me (which could be nothing else than an 
angelic column, amongst whom was God Messiah, who is the Wall of Brass), I 
observed the reason: it was because I was let down to the unhappy in Hell, that 
I might perceive their state, and hence announce to the world that there is a hell, 
especially to the unbelievers; not only that there is a hell, but also what the 
state of those is who are there. This state, indeed, I can not sufficiently describe. 
I heard lamentations of this kind: O God! O God! Jesus Christ, have mercy! 
Jesus Christ, have mercy! .... In a word, they suffer ineffable torments; but it 
was permitted to relieve or console them with a certain degree of hope, so that 
they should not entirely despair. For they said they believed the torment would 
be eternal. They were relieve 1 or consoled by saying that God Messiah is merci- 
ful, and thatin His Word we read that the “ prisoners will be sent forth from the 
pit’’ (Zech. ix. 11). It was told them that the pit signifies hell, which I heard 
confirmed from above. These things were stated to them that they might receive 
some consolation, which, they said, they did then feel. But what is still more 
wonderful, and what I can attest as worthy of belief because it is true, is, that 
God Messiah, being moved with inmost mercy, appeared out of heaven unto these 
spirits, and, indeed, as was told me, in glory ; I could also discern it, but not so 
manifestly as those unhappy spirits; from which appearance they confessed that 
they received great consolation. I am now informed that the angels consoled 
them, and that they would continue to console them. Moreover, I desire to state 
this fact, for I know it to be true, that many of them have been raised from hell 
and torments into heaven, where they now live; and that it appeared to a cer- 
tain one, who had been in the greatest torment, as though God Messiah embraced 
and kissed him. (See Luke xv. 20.) Afterwards several were delivered from 
hell and raised up into heaven, 


On page 63 of the same volume we read : 
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Certain of those who are bound, or prisoners in the pit, are not delivered be- 
fore they come to the last degree of despair — that is, when they have paid the 
uttermost farthing. (See Matt. v. 26.) This also is called the pain of a travail- 
ing woman, and to come to the birth. 


If any one should be so anxious to prove that Swedenborg main- 
tained the eternity of the hells as to affirm that the “ pit,’’ “hell,’’ 
‘‘ greatest torment,’’ here spoken of, are not the very hell or lowest 
place after all, we must call his attention to a third quotation from 
the Diary (p. 67): 

I have been taught by a very sensible experience that the spheres, so called, 
where human souls dwell after the death of the body, entirely correspond to the 
members of the human frame. Thus celestial spheres correspond to the head of 
man, but inferior spheres to the loins, and the lowest of the feet. . . . The lowest 
place must consequently correspond to the soles of the feet. . . . I was also per- 
mitted, of the merey of God Messiah, to perceive that some came up from those 
lower places and entered the ultimate heaven, I conversed with them when 
they were in that lower place, and also when they came up; and I saw how they 
manifested their gladness that ghey were delivered from bonds and from the pit. 
— Nov. 28, 1747. 

There is no intimation here that from this gradual ascent those 
who correspond to the soles of the feet are excepted. 

There is a passage in the “‘ Arcana Celestia’’ (v., 967) which is 
sufficient with a candid mind to set the matter at rest: ‘‘ Such is 
the equilibrium of all things in another life that evil punishes itself, 
and unless it were removed by punishments, the evil spirits must 
necessarily be kept in some hell to eternity.’’ But he assures us that 
there are varied punishments, each one of which ‘‘ operates to the 
removal of something.”’ 

We could multiply these quotations, if it were necessary. We 
shall only give Swedenborg’s admirable conception of the nature 
and office of punishment, which, it will be at once seen, excludes 
the very idea of endless retribution, which last is nothing other 
than that “ punishment for the sake of punishment ’’ which the 
Seer strongly pronounces ‘‘ the punishment of a devil,’’ and one 
not permitted of the Lord. We quote from the Diary (p. 319) : 


All punishment in the other life is inflicted for the sake of the amendment of 
him [who suffers it] ; for such punishments have a tendency, as it were, to take 
away evils, or to induce a faculty of doing good. Thus all punishments are, in 
themselves, vastations, because they devastate evils by inducing the faculty of 
speaking truth and of doing good, which faculty is something superadded, as a 
gift from the Lord. 


— We have no disposition to do an injustice to the noble and 
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catholic intellects which are to be found in the New Church ; in- 
deed, it is in their behalf that we have written this article. One of 
the organs of that denomination has solemnly charged the Dial 
with dogmatism, simply because we refused to publish a criticism 
on one of our issues, which, though well meant, had been written 
in a fit of absence of mind. We affirm that we are ready to pub- 
lish any view, however adverse to our own, which is given ina 
reverent and courteous spirit, and is, in a literary point of view, 
worth the room it will occupy. Our pages are open to Mr. 
Beecher to establish the Trinity, or Mr. Bellows to advocate the 
Broad Church, or Mr. Brownson to maintain Roman Catholicism. 
We have published articles even of atheistic tone, because they 
seemed to us earnestly and ably written ; so also we have not ex- 
purgated Balzac’s story, Ursula, of its obvious Catholicism. We 
intend to be true, if possible, to our motto, and number no hours 
but those of sunshine ; and if any Swedenborgian has a ray to cast 
on this expulsion or the above passages of Swedenborg, we shall 
most gladly record it. 


————+ee—__—_ 


DR. EINBOHRER AND HIS PUPILS. 


CHAPTER VI.—EPpPisopDE. 


Ween our Professor had concluded his Lecture, he was kind 
enough to invite me into his study, where, he said, he would soon 
meet me. I esteemed this a great privilege ; for we all regarded 
this library as the objective brain of our Doctor, to which none but 
those in whom he had discovered some spiritual kinship, or at 
least reverence for his conclusions (which was all I could claim), 
were admitted. When I entered, it was waning toward twilight. 
The indistinctness which veiled the book-shelves gave me an awful 
sense of my indistinctness of philosophic vision; and the large 
busts of great men which surmounted them said ‘ Poor child!’ 
not with the tenderness which the words contained when Mignon 
heard the marble statues speak to her, but as if to say to me, 
‘‘'Thou ignoramus ! what hast thou in common with Plato, Plu- 
tarch, Humboldt or Einbohrer, that thou shouldst venture this 
presence. If thou comest for us to classify thee as insect or reptile, 
welcome for the cause of Science !”’ 
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I sat down in a large arm-chair, and gazed at the roaring fire. 
Here all the lecture of Dr. Einbohrer passed before me. Above all, 
I could but think of that Ourang-utan, the venerable Tommy, de- 
scribed by Broderip. I could almost see ‘his mild and pensive 
human face, sitting there in his nurse’s lap, “‘ pulling about his 
toes with his fingers with the same pensive air as a human child 
exhibits when amusing itself in the same manner.’’ Then the im- 
pression he made on every one in the vessel of a sad and thoughtful 
little old man, joined with his efforts to speak, was very affecting. 

“Could he only have spoken,’ I exclaimed, under my breath, 
‘“‘ what would he have said ?”’ 

‘« Thou shalt know !’’ said a pleasant voice near me. 

I started. Surely no one had entered! I looked through the 
dim light at the Doctor’s chair, on the other side of the grate,— 
and, lo, there sat a little old man, withered with age: white locks 
fell over a brow which was thoughtful and melancholy. Intuitive- 
ly I knew it was the same wild man of Broderip— no longer wild, 
but occupying with dignity the venerable chair, and surrounded by 
the richest lore of the world. He had spectacles ; a Socratic beard 
fell on his breast. 

“You have just heard your Professor’s lecture,” said the old 
Ourang, ‘‘in comparison of Men and Monkeys. You do well to 
honor such a man as Einbohrer. He has been as true in his state- 
ment of this immense question as a mere man can be. His errors 
have all arisen from the fact that of every question there are two 
sides, which can not be seen by any representative of one side. 
As there is a Man-side to this, so is there a Monkey-side. Neither 
of us being both Man and Monkey, I will allow his to stand for 
the Man-side, and I will give you the deductions on our side. 
When I say ‘ our,’ I do not mean that I shall state the Monkey- 
side as a specific thing: a judge can not sit on his own case. [| 
will be the representative of the Animals, all of which were cata- 
logued in Monkey, summed up in Man. 

‘‘And first, you must be mindful that the experiences of the 
lower animals are much fuller and more venerable than those of 
men. Ages before the Earth had labored and brought forth Man, 
animals had been living and earning for him the dry land whereon 
he should stand. Man is found only here in this last formation of 
the Earth, but you can not dive so deeply that you will not find 
animals. In all this time, surely, they may have won experiences 
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which they may authentically give to the new monarch, to whom 
they resign the crown so long maintained. It will not be by 
despising the lower orders, but by advising with them — by believ- 
ing their Revelation,—that Man will find his strength and throne. 
Take the race of bees: Can you find an artist to build anything 
more strictly mathematical or philosophical than their comb? Can 
Fourier or Fuerbach improve on their community, where there is 
such perfection of laws for prevention of drones, and division of 
labor? None is born but to his proper place ; none is a drag on 
the rest ; none are paupers. No Fugitive Slave Bill could pass 
this Senate! Young man, it will take a proximate millennium to 
convince men that their governments are all nuisances until they 
are built on the principle of Beehives !’’ — Here the old man took 
up Virgil and read from Georgics, iv. 29, of the sages who ascribed 
to the bee a part of the Divine Mind. 

‘¢ Another thing should be considered, and that is, that Man has 
the same — and only the same — chances of success of his race, or 
failure, with primitive animals. Scorpion, serpent, rat, dog, fox, 
hyena, are not conquered because Man is born and subdues them ; 
but they have climbed up into higher seats. One could fancy ’’— 
the old man had a queer tone of satire here —‘‘ that when men 
were about to be made, the animals which had long been sorrow- 
ing because of their indifferent and inefficient bodies, collected in 
the various parts of the Earth where it was rumored Man was to 
appear, and as men were created they all began leaping into their 
bodies : so that, in spite of externals, one man was a bear, another 
a snake in the grass; this woman a wildcat, that a wasp; and the 
number of foxes were only exceeded by the apes and calves. Hear 
you not that bray in the parlor? Is its observation not warmly 
approved by a distinct grunt? Ha, ha! What is your Society — 
Senate — Church,— but a vast menagerie of these ? 

‘‘ Einbohrer intimated, but did not enough insist, that modern 
inclinations and habits were the remains of animal nature ; and 
modern virtues have not originated with man. The highest author- 
ity has directed us to go to school to the fowl of the air,—to the 
ant, for our virtues. A mother’s tenderness, a father’s care, are 
anticipated in the matronly hen, and the good sense wherewith the 
swallow builds its nest in Spring, choosing those materials and 
architectural rules most conducive to safety and health. 

‘‘T will now on reference give you some thoughts and narratives 
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which may be of use to you.’’— Hereupon the old man, who seemed 
so old that I fancied him an incarnation of the first Avon, adjusted 
his spectacles.— ‘‘ When you are spending a long time learning a 
trade, bethink you of how Democritus proved that ‘ most of the 
arts we have were taught us by the animals: by the spider, weav- 
ing and sewing ; by the swallow, building ; by the swan and night- 
ingale, music ; by several animals, to make medicines.’ When 
next you hear of a young lady going to Italy to be spun out into 
a Prima Donna, take to heart this paragraph which I read from 
Montaigne: ‘‘ Aristotle is of opinion that ‘ the nightingales teach 
their young ones to sing, and spend a great deal of time and care 
in it ;’ whence it happens that those we bring up in cages, and 
which have not had the time to learn of their parents, want much 
of the grace of their singing. We may judge by this that they 
improve by discipline and study. And even amongst the wild it 
is not all and every one alike — every one has learnt to do better 
or worse, according to its capacity. And so jealous are they one 
of another while learning that they contend with emulation, and 
by so vigorous a contention that sometimes the vanquished fall 
dead upon the place, the breath rather failing than the voice. The 
younger ruminate pensively and begin to mutter some broken 
notes ; the disciple listens to the master’s lesson and gives the best 
account he is able ; they are silent by turns; one may hear faults 
corrected and observe some reprehensions of the teacher.’’ I doubt 
not this might be mistaken for a description of Corelli’s school, 
with slight modification. Here is likewise a story from Plutarch 
of a magpie which lived in a barber’s shop at Rome, and imitated 
every one’s voice. Once some trumpeters sounded before the shop. 
For two days after the pie was songless — sad — thoughtful ; 
which, it was supposed, was occasioned by the stupefying noise, 
and that it had lost hearing and voice. But it was discovered that 
this was only a ‘ retiring into herself,’ exercising herself to imitate 
the trumpets—that imitation being her very first utterance. Is 
this not like the great Jullien, who goes along the street, hears 
sleigh-bells and a boy whistling ‘ Jordan,’ and reproduces them on 
his great band ? 

‘« And when you see a dance, you may recall this, cited from 
Arrian by Pliny: ‘I have formerly seen an elephant having 2 
cymbal hung at each leg, and another fastened to his trunk, at the 
sound of which all the others danced around him, rising and bend- 
1.—35. 
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ing at certain cadences, as they were guided by the instrument ; 
and it was delightful to hear this harmony.’’ Pliny assures us 
that elephants have been known to take private practisings of their 
dancing lessons to themselves ! 

‘‘ Great warriors should remember that elephants have gained 
the greatest battles; slave-catchers, that bloodhounds are more 
skilful than they in that sublime art ; Yankees, that they can not 
vie with a weazel in shrewdness. It has long been conjectured that 
elephants have a sort of worship, since at certain hours they per- 
form ablutions, and remain for hours lifting their trunks toward 
the sky ; and it is as old as Cleanthes that ants make treaties and 
have funeral processions. You may know, also, of that elephant 
who was a persistent rival of Aristophanes in the love of an Alex- 
andrian beauty. In the Aneid (xi. 89) we have this picture of a 
horse weeping : 

‘ To close the pomp, thon, the steed of state, 
Is led the funeral of his Lord to wait; 


Stripped of his trappings, with a sullen pace 
He walks, the big tears rolling down his face.’ 


‘¢ Lactantius insists that animals have risibilities ; and did I not 
fear an overgrown catalogue, I could show that man is between 
animal and spiritual, as twilight between Night and Day. ‘This 
would not be bad were it not that in him the animal has overmuch 
range and power. <A snake crawling is not so harmful as when 
in man’s form ; nor is a calf deplorable until it comes on two legs. 

‘** Know, then, that the Orient Creed is true. ‘The animals for 
thousands of years wandered beside the sea that divides the animal 
from the spiritual world, enough of which was enfolded in them 
for unconscious aspiration. Man was the bridge thrown across the 
sea whereby the animal might pass over. Life, then, must be an 
elevation of the animals incarnate in man into divine types. Man 
will be redeemed only when the beasts of the forest shall become 
subdued Passions, and a little child shall lead them. Else he too 
must become fossil, and a higher race’? —— 

‘‘ Since, sir, my library has such a narcotic effect, you may arise 
and walk!’’ Lo! in place of pensive Ourang was the Doctor. I 
suppose I felt as St. Antony did when the devil tempted him in 
the form of a lean monk. 
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MISANTHROPY. 


BY W. BD. H. 


THE Nightingale loved the Rose — 
He kissed her leaves apart: 
‘OQ Love, I must know the secret 
That lies in Love's secret heart.” 


The Red Rose waned,—the Nightingale sang 
Wild songs of sorrow and scorn: 
“A worm in the heart of the Rose is hidden, 
So I w'll woo the thorn.” 


He clasped the envious thorn,— 
That subtly pierced his side: 
“A worm in the heart of Love is hidden!” 
He sang to the stars and died. 





a Mell 


HOMELESS. 


BY A. P. M. 


Sittina and weeping all the day, 

Seeing the ships go down the bay, 
Watching the waves that climb the shore — 
Climb and fall back, and nothing more,— 
Finding so soon that life is sad, 

Finding so soon that men are bad, 

Weary of life from self-disgust, 

Fearing to live from self-distrust, 

Seeking for what he cannot find, 
Knowing that he is weak and blind, 
Waiting for that which will not come— 
A heart to love him, and a home. 


Sitting and weeping all the day, 
Seeing the ships go down the bay, 
Watching the waves that climb the shore — 
Climb and fall back, and nothing more,— 
Symbol of what his life has been, 
Climbing, and falling back to sin; 
Father of love, shall his efforts be 
Forever like the waves of the sea? 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF OPIUM AND HASHEESH. 


OPIUM. 


Tuart in all the historic periods of which we have any written 
record, from the remotest antiquity to the present time, men have 
been addicted to the use of stimuli, is a very wonderful and signifi- 
cant fact. It is a custom which reaches all the way from the pri- 
meval night of barbarism to the burning noon of modern civiliza- 
tion, and there is nu people without the marks of this frightful 
scourge upon its shoulders. Neither is it, nor has it ever been 
confined to any particular class in society or given order of intel- 
lect, but is common alike to the most ignorant and abject human 
herd in the South-Sea Islands, and to the proud and polished 
circles of Paris, London, and New York. An exposition of the 
various conditions and motives out of which so universal and so 
destructive a habit has grown would doubtless prove both interest- 
ing and profitable ; but this would be foreign to our present pur- 
pose. We shall ignore for the most part another very important 
branch of the subject — the use of fermented liquors,— and confine 
ourselves to the use of narcotics, and mainly to the practice as it 
obtains among intellectual and cultivated men, and to its psycho- 
logical manifestations. 

Narcotic indulgence, in some form or other, is common to almost 
every people on the face of the globe. It is estimated that Tobacco 
is used among eight hundred millions of men — four-fifths of the 
human family ; Opium among four hundred millions, chiefly in 
Turkey, India, and China; Hemp, or Hasheesh, among two to 
three hundred millions—this is the narcotic of all Africa, and is 
very extensively used in Persia, India, Turkey, and among the 
Indians of Brazil. The Betel-Nut is used in India, China, and 
the Eastern Archipelago, among, perhaps, one hundred millions. 
Coca, the narcotic of Peru and Bolivia, is probably used among 
ten millions. The Intoxicating Fungus, or common toad-stool, is 
used in Siberia; the Ava in the Polynesian Islands ; the Thorn 
Apple in New Granada and among the Himalayas ; Ledum and 
Sweet Gale in Northern Europe and America ; the Emetic Holly 
by the Florida Indians ; the Hop throughout England and Ger- 
many ; the common Lettuce in France ; and many other poisonous 
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substances in various parts of the world, as substitutes for some of 
those already mentioned. Out of this formidable array of narco- 
tics we shall speak more particularly of two — opium and hasheesh 
—as most frequently resorted to by cultivated and highly suscepti- 
ble minds, for that factitious exaltation and power, that marvelous 
insight into the profound mysteries of the humrn soul, which they 
alone can give. 

It is one of the sorrowfullest things in all literary history that 
so many really gifted and beautiful souls have sought inspiration, 
not at the immortal fountains which.the Infinite God opened up 
‘‘ before time was, or man,’’ but at enchanted pools whose waters 
set on fire the frail temple of the Holy Spirit, and turn the delight- 
ful incense of its altars into rank smoke, rising to pollute the courts 
of heaven. Ebenezer Elliott, or, as he loved to be called, the Corn- 
Law Rhymer, genuine poet and high-souled reformer that he was, 
used sometimes to ask if genius might not, after all, be a disease. 
And this question recurs with mighty emphasis and meaning when 
we review the lives of many whom the world has dignified with 
that name. ‘Though far removed from personal contact, do we not 
still contemplate with pain the excesses of Cowley, Otway, Prior, 
Addison, Parnell, Samuel Johnson, and the rest,— the frightful 
debaucheries of Savage, Dermody, and Sterne? It is impossible 
to forget that Thomas Campbell was almost a sot ; that Byron, at 
one period of his life, drank his pint Hollands nightly, and deluged 
us with infamous verse in consequence ; that neither Burns, Haz- 
litt, Hartley Coleridge, nor Jerrold could resist the bottle. We 
can not but remember that Hoffman, the beautiful German, died of 
delirium tremens — that ‘‘ the tavern was his study, his pulpit, and 
his throne,’’—that there, in the language of Carlyle, ‘‘ his wit 
flashed and flamed like an Aurora Borealis, and the table was for- 
ever in a roar; and [that] thus, amid tobecco smoke, and over 
coarse earthly liquor, [he wasted] the faculties which might have 
seasoned the Nectar of the gods.’’ Did not Charles Lamb write, 
with tears trickling down his cheeks, of the ‘* wet damnation through 
which alone reason seemed to visit him’’? Were not Bulwer and 
Dr. Nichol almost destroyed by opium? Was not De Quincey 
confessedly its slave for nearly twenty years, and Coleridge for 
more than a quarter of a century? It were useless to remind the 
American reader of the sad career and melancholy end of Edgar 
Allan Poe. Nor need this catalogue of moral and intellectual 
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shipwrecks be extended to the hundred others, in all the learned 
professions, whose names are ‘familiar in our mouths as house- 
hold words.’’ There is a skeleton of this sort in every community. 
That there are in some men constitutional tendencies to the 
protean vice of intemperance is an undeniable fact ; perhaps it is 
equally undeniable that there are few who have not this tendency 
in some form or other, so frail and erring is poor human nature, 
There are men of such ardent and excitable temperament that their 
whole organisms, mental and physical, vibrate at the lightest 
breath of passion — men who are equally capable of being exalted 
into lyric raptures, or plunged into bottomless barathra of wretch- 
edness and despair. ‘These are they who, not satisfied with the 
beautiful and beneficent earth, with its grand unities and diversities, 
which God has placed under their feet, nor with the bediamonded 
curtains of immensity He has hung above their heads,—neither 
with the companionship of men, the ministry of angels, nor with 
the divine possibilities and promises of an endless life,—these are 
they who seek, through the mysterious thaumaturgy of narcotics, 
‘To lift the veil of the unknown, 

The curtain of eternity — 

To look uncensured, though unbidden, 

On marvels from the seraph hidden! 

Alone to be — where none have been! 

Alone to see — what none have seen! 


And to astonished reason tell 
The secrets of th’ unsearchable! ”’ 


The effects of stimuli are very various ; greatly modified both by 
the nature of the stimulus and the peculiar constitution, mind, or 
temperament of the individual. The general effect of all such agents 
is greatly to exaggerate all the natural tendencies, and especially 
those which are most powerful. There seems, however, to be this 
marked and peculiar difference between narcotics and fermented 
liquors, that while the latter, when taken to excess, are essentially 
brutalizing, under all circumstances and in every instance, excesses 
in the use of the former are not followed by such gross and shock- 
ing consequents, except, indeed, among those who are by nature 
barbarous and brutal. Opium, hasheesh, coca, and the thorn 
apple bring divine enjoyments, occasionally at least, to the unciv- 
ilized and grossly ignorant. The forlorn and oppressed Peruvian, 
pausing in his toil, gives himself over to the influences of his be- 
loved coca, and straightway bursts the bonds of time and sense, 
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and meeting face to face the spirits of his ancestors, tells over the 
woes of his captivity, and takes consolation and new hope from 
those who never bowed the neck to Spanish yoke. Nor, when the 
fantasia is over, does he less believe it real, but relates it to his 
neighbors, who listen with an equal faith. So that, while there is 
such a deep and unmitigated vulgarity in the use of strong drink 
that it is difficult to conceive how any cultivated man can descend 
to it, the great deeps of intellect and imagination which at least 
two of the narcotics have opened up, the illimitable capacities for 
pleasure and pain which they have revealed in the human soul, 
render it by no means difficult to account for the fact that many 
men of great natural gifts, and of the widest culture, have become 
the slaves of opium and hasheesh. 

Of this class of minds was Thomas De Quincey, who was the 
High Priest of what he called the ‘‘ one true church’’ of opium- 
eaters, and whose hierophantic expositions of the sublime mysteries 
of the ‘‘ celestial drug’’ have rendered his name immortal. The 
marvelous witchery of his dreams, and the pomp and splendor of the 
style in which he relates them, have fired many already too ardent 
imaginations with the delights of opium indulgence, and with the 
absurd notion that they too might become De Quinceys, so 


‘‘ That those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always ate now eat the more.” 


But there are few in cold Northern countries who are capable of 
reaching by this path the diviner heights and depths of imagina- 
tion ; we are of the earth far too earthy, and when the experimental 
dose has been taken, instead of being borne in Triton’s pearly 
shallop along the “‘ rivers of the rainbow, which course through the 
valleys of heaven,’’ into a Mahomet’s paradise, we are just suffered 
to hover over the region of horrible qualms in the stomach and 
frightful sick headaches, all of which is most likely to result in an 
oath, duly registered, never to “touch, taste, or handle’’ the 
accursed stuff again. For the humbler ends of quieting nervous 
irritation, and giving an artificial serenity to the mind amid the 
manifold perturbations and distresses of life, it will serve a much 
greater number, and, with these ends in view, there is a large and 
constantly increasing class of opium-eaters, both in this country 
and in Great Britain. 

Much has been said and written on opium-eating, but, aside from 
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the personal experience which any one may have, we must accept 
De Quincey as the dpyndiddoKxadoc, who, indeed, vehemently pro- 
tests that he alone is authority. It is in his writings, and especial- 
ly in the ‘* Confessions,’’ that we find the most wonderful psycho- 
logical phenomena connected with this divine madness. We will 
take him as the highest type of the genus, and attempt in some 
way to account for him. It would be impossible to do this satis- 
factorily without taking some notice of the peculiarities of his 
organization. He was born with a highly nervous and susceptible 
temperament, which, coupled with a transcendant imagination and 
great powers of reflection, made him while yet a child an extraor- 
dinary being, living apart in a grand world of his own, peopled 
with the celestial creatures of his thought. A determination to 
reverie was an original element in his constitution — whence, in 
some measure, the habitual splendor of his dreams. But, aside 
from his peculiar temperament and the immense quantities of opium 
which he took, De Quincey refers the ‘‘ vast clonds of gloomy 
grandeur,’’ which overhung his dreams at all stages of the indul- 
gence, in part to the experiences of his childhood. The solitude in 
which much of it was spent, and the preternatural development of 
his intellect and imagination, drove for him, as he says, a shaft 
into the worlds of death and darkness, which was never again 
closed, and through which he ascended and descended at will. The 
circumstance which made the greatest impression on his tender 
mind was the death of a sister, two years older than himself, when 
he was but six years of age. Once before death had snatched away 
a sister, but he was too young to understand the significance of the 
event ; he was sad because of her absence, but ‘‘summer and 
winter came again — crocuses and roses: why not little Jane? ”’ 
Now it was far otherwise ; little Jane had not returned; and it was 
God’s thunderbolt launched at his heart when another was added to 


“The loved, the lost, the distant, and the dead.”’ 


The day after her death he formed a plan for seeing her once more. 
It was high noon, the sun “‘ showering down torrents of splendor,’’ 
when he stole up into her chamber. The bed had been moved, and 
nothing met his eyes but a large open window, and, as he gazed 
through it upon a cloudless sky, to him ‘the blue depths seemed 
express types of infinity ; and it was not possible for eye to behold 
or for heart to conceive any symbols more pathetic of life and the 
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glory of life.’”’ He tumed from the gorgeous sunlight to the 
corpse ; in his heart, as Carlyle has it, ‘‘ there lay a whole lake of 
tears, pent up in silent desolation ;’’ he stood there, awed but not 
afraid, looking upon the sweet childish figure — ‘‘ the marble lips, 
the stiffening hands laid palm to palm, as if repeating the supplica- 
tions of closing anguish,’’— and while he stood, ‘‘a solemn wind 
began to blow —the most solemn that ear ever heard. . . . Jt was 
a wind that had swept the fields of mortality for a hundred centu- 
ries.”’ And, as the ‘“ hollow, solemn, Memnonian, but saintly 
swell ’’ vibrated through all his being, he fell into atrance. ‘A 
vault,’’ he says, ‘‘ seemed to open in the zenith of the far blue sky, 
a shaft which ran up forever. I, in spirit, rose as if on billows 
that also ran up forever; and the billows seemed to pursue the 
throne of God ; but ¢hat also ran before us and fled away continu- 
ally. The flight and the pursuit seemed to go on forever and ever. 
Frost, gathering frost, some Sarsar wind of death, seemed to repel 
me ; I slept—for how long I can not say: slowly I recovered my 
self-possession, and found myself standing, as before, close to my 
sister’s bed.’”’ Nursing a mighty grief, the child secluded himself 
more and more,—matrying, with every opportunity, the dumb 
sorrow of his heart to the silence of sequestered nooks. Of course, 
the dreamy faculty was stimulated by these means into abnormal 
activity. 

On Sunday mornings he was regularly taken to one of those 
grand old English churches, ‘‘ having aisles, galleries, organs, all 
things ancient and venerable, and the proportions majestic.’’ Here 
he was always greatly affected by those beautiful passages in the 
litany where God is supplicated on behalf of young children, 
of all who are sick or in bonds. On sunny days he would lift his 
streaming eyes to the windows of the galleries, where the glad sun- 
beams played through ‘‘the deep purples and crimsons’”’ of the 
storied glass — ‘‘ emblazonries of heavenly illumination mingling 
with the earthly emblazonries of what is grandest in man’’— 
and, while his imagination was steeped in these sublime represen- 
tations of earth-trampling apostles and martyrs, there would come 
to him, ‘‘ through the wide central field of the windows, where the 
glass was uncolored,”’ visions of immortal grandeur and beauty ; 
‘‘ white fleecy clouds sailing over the azure depths of the sky ;”’ 
clouds which grew and shaped themselves into ‘‘ visions of beds 
with white lawny curtains; and in the beds lay sick children, 
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dying children, that were tossing in anguish, and weeping clamor- 
ously for death.’’ It seemed to him that ‘‘ God, for some myste- 
rious reason, could not suddenly release them from their pain ; but 
he suffered the beds . . . . to rise slowly through the clouds ; slow- 
ly the beds ascended into the chambers of the air; slowly, also, his 
arms descended from the heavens, that He and His young children. 
whom in Judea, once and forever, He had blessed, though they 
must pass slowly through the dreadful chasm of separation, might 
yet meet the sooner.”’ 

A vision more touchingly beautiful than this it is scarcely possi- 
ble to imagine. Yet it was entirely independent and self-sustained, 
as were all such, suggested only by the plaintive reading of the 
litany, the painted windows, and the little clouds. The music had 
its own peculiar effect : his soul, borne through the riven walls of 
sense, would mount upon thé grand crescendos of the organ until it 
soared triumphantly among 


— “ the sailless worlds, which navigate 
Th’ unutterable deep that hath no shore.” 


Such was the nature of the organization which made De Quin- 
cey an opium-eater ; and these and similar experiences peopled the 
dreams of more than half a century. It was in 1804 that, having 
suffered excruciating rheumatic pains in the head and face for three 
weeks, he took a dose of opium, at the recommendation of a col- 
lege acquaintance, and in an hour not only had the pains vanished, 
but the tremendous secret of that ‘‘ happiness which can be bought 
for a penny and carried in the waistcoat-pocket,’’ was discovered. 
From that time forward he ate or drank opium constantly, but 
for the first eight years with some degree of moderation; like a 
certain Duke of whom he speaks, who used to say, ‘‘ Next Friday, 
by the blessing of Heaven, I purpose to be drunk,’’ De Quincey 
also would fix beforehand how often and when he would debauch 
himself. But the habit grew upon him, and for more than three 
years he consumed eight thousand drops of laudanum per diem. 
During this latter period, having arrived at an ‘Iliad of woes,”’ 
he lived mainly in the nether deeps of an imagination frightfully 
diseased. His volition was paralyzed — he had outraged the ma- 
jesty of his soul, and the curse of the Everlasting Jew was upon 
him ; he was driven forth from the sweet city of Peace to an end- 
less pilgrimage of sorrow ; insatiable desire was 
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— “aye entempesting anew 
The unfathomable hell within.” 

That, distorting the intellect and imagination, it also distorts 
the moral perceptions and drys up the fountains of moral energy, 
is the greatest curse of opium indulgence ; the soul lives on under 
the mighty bereavement, but, weeping amidst her orphaned facul- 
ties, she cries aloud in the extremity of her anguish that it were 
better far to have died. Like a ruined city, among whose pros- 
trate domes wander the silent ghosts of the past, the majestic ruins 
of De Quincey’s mind were haunted by “‘ vast processions’? which 
«passed along in mournful pomp ; friezes of never-ending stories, 
that [to his feelings] were sad and solemn as if they were stories 
drawn from times before CEdipus or Priam, before Tyre, before 
Memphis.’’ Every night he seemed to descend, not metaphori- 
cally, he says, but literally, into chasms and sunless abysses, depth 
below depth, from which it seemed impossible ever to reascend ; 
nor when awake did he feel that he had reascended. 

His mind had now become the unwilling theatre of the most 
frightful imagery ; he was “stared at, hooted at, grinned at, chat- 
tered at, by monkeys,’’ and ‘‘ kissed, with cancerous kisses, by 
crocodiles ; and laid, confounded with all unutterable slimy things, 
among reeds and Nilotic mud.’’ He was fixed for centuries on 
the summits of Chinese pagodas, and ‘‘ buried for thousands of 
years, in stone coffins, with mummies and sphinxes, in narrow 
chambers at the heart of eternal pyramids.’’ But more horrible 
than all the rest was the tyranny of the human face; he was sur- 
rounded by seas which appeared “ paved with innumerable faces, 
upturned to the heavens— faces imploring, wrathful, despairing, 
surged upwards by thousands, by myriads, by generations, by 
centuries ;’’ his agitation at such moments was indescribable — 
his mind ‘“‘ tossed and surged with the ocean.”’ 

Three times did De Quincey succeed in throwing off the horrid 
enthrallment of opium, and thrice was he again trampled ignomini- 
ously into servitude ; and though we were led nearly forty years ago 
to believe that he had entirely overcome this degrading habit, he 
was to the day of his death almost as much its slave asever. Have 
we not in him, and also in Coleridge, ever memorable proofs of the 
awful fascinations and despotism of this wonderful drug? If this 
be its influence upon gifted and highly cultivated men, how terrible 
must it be among those rude and barbaric millions who are re- 
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strained neither by the blessed light of reason, nor the holy influ- 
ences of the Christian religion. Indeed, we are not left to speculate 
upon its effects there. So necessary do opium excitements become 
to the Theriakis of Constantinople, that when the drug in its usual 
form has lost its original power over their systems, they mix it 
with corrosive sublimate, even to the extent of ten grains per 
diem, in order to give it greater potency. ‘‘ The Javanese,’’ says 
Lord Macartney, ‘‘ under an extraordinary dose of opium, become 
frantic as well as desperate. They acquire an artificial courage ; 
and, when suffering from misfortune and disappointment, they not 
only stab the objects of their hate, but sally forth to attack in like 
manner every person they meet, till self-preservation renders it 
necessary to destroy them.’’ It is said that they shout, as they 
run, ‘‘ Amok, amok’ (kill, kill); hence the phrase, running 
a-muck. 'There is a story of a Javanese who ran a-muck along 
the streets of Batavia, and, having killed several persons, a soldier 
at last run him through with his pike. The man, however, had 
become so infuriated by the drug that he pressed himself forward 
on the pike, stabbed his adversary, and they expired together. 

Are there any advantages to the man of letters resulting from 
the use of opium ?—do not the benefits overbalance the injuries ? 
These are pertinent questions, and demand candid consideration ; 
for if answered in the affirmative, a plausable reason for its use 
will at once be furnished. Opium, unquestionably, stimulates the 
imagination — lashes it, as it were, into preternatural activity ; but 
it never imparts power! Whipping a horse gives him no addi- 
tional strength, but only causes him to make larger drafts on that 
which he already possesses, and sooner to exhaust the original cap- 
ital. Thus it is with opium. 

It never makes an unimaginative man imaginative. Let the lion 
provide never so splendid a banquet, the hogs he invites will | 
always cry clamorously for grains. ‘The phantasmagoric splendors 
which opium revealed in De Quincey were the result of his own 
inherent power, unduly and unnaturally excited, and are useful only 
as they furnish data for a wider induction on the morbid anatomy 
of the human mind. 

Besides destroying the nervous system, and paralyzing the ener- 
gies, opium destroys the power to think consecutively, and is fatal 
to all intellectual system and order. Where the imagination is 
powerful, it is made to bring forth in such abundance that amid the 
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sphinxine wanderings of its metaphors “all comprehension wan- 
ders lost.’ The rhetoric of the late Rufus Choate, who, unfortu- 
nately, was addicted to opium-eating, was greatly vitiated in con- 
sequence ; and the writings of De Quincey are not wholly free 


from the same stain. 
[To be continued. } 
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DESOR ON PARKER. 


We are enabled through the kindness of Mr. Josiah D. Whitney, the geolo- 
gist, to lay before the readers of the Dial the following extracts from a private 
letter to him from the distinguished naturalist of Neufchatel. It was when 
Desor was in this country, some ten years ago, that the intimate friendship be- 
tween him and Theodore Parker was formed, which lasted until he followed the 
remains of the great American to their resting-place. The letter serves also to 
show the tendencies of the scientific mind of Europe in the matter of religion. 


Nevurcuatert, 10th June, 1860. 

My Dear Frienp :— It requires some time for the head and 
heart to settle again after they have been shaken so deeply as mine 
have been of late. You understand that I mean to speak of the 
death of our dear friend, Theodore Parker. Moleschott writes, 
‘‘with him a column of humanity has fallen down ;’’ and this is 
true. There will be a long time before another Theodore Parker 
arises. But his work, though unfinished, will not be lost: his 
writings will remain a living fountain for many who are thirsty 
for truth and righteousness. To me his death has been a hard 
blow. I went to Italy with the hope and prospect of meeting him 
at Rome and of going thence with him on an excursion to Naples 
and Vesuvius, which he refused to visit during the winter because 
he wanted to see it with me. From thence we were to return to 
Florence, stay a short time about the Italian Lakes, for the purpose 
of searching for subaquatic (Celtic) habitations, in which he had 
become quite interested, then come over to my chalet and stay until 
Autumn, when he expected to return to New England. Instead 
of that, I found him very weak,—he had been failing rapidly for 
several weeks ; and the idea of an excursion to Naples had to be 
given up at once. He had hardly strength to ride some two or 
three times with me to visit the chief monuments of the Eternal 
City. Of course, he could not fail to become aware of his declin- 
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ing condition ; and all at once his mind became engrossed with 
one idea, that of leaving Rome as soon as possible, because he 
could not bear the idea of laying his bones in the cursed soil. It 
was a trying case, for I did not feel at all sure that he could ever 
reach Florence ; but he was bent upon going, in spite of rain and 
wind. Dr. Appleton, of Boston, who had attended him regularly, 
went so far in his kindness towards Mr. Parker as to accompany 
us ; he also provided for the carriage, the passports, and all the little 
comforts that might be necessary on the journey. Thus we started’ 
on the 20th of April,— Mr. and Mrs. Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Apple- 
ton, and myself, with a vetturino,—for Florence. He declared 
that he had ‘decided upon reaching Florence ;’’ that he had 
‘‘wound himself up to the task, and would get there,’’ but after 
that he did not promise anything at all. It was the last effort of 
his strong, energetic mind. So it happened. But the effort he 
had to make was followed by a great prostration. As soon as we 
arrived he went to bed, not to rise again. He at the same time 
lost the control of his mind, which, with the exception of a few 
lucid intervals, was more or less wandering all the time. In one 
of these lucid intervals he asked for me, and gave me the direction 
for his burial (which has been followed), observing that he hoped 
it would soon be over,—but did no longer express any regret about 
his unfinished work. He seemed perfectly resigned. This was the 
last time he spoke to us in a perfectly lucid way. Still he always 
recognized his friends, though he was unconscious of the places — 
he mostly thought himself at Boston, or on board the steamer on 
his way home. I have tried to cheer him as much as I could. His 
wife never left him an instant. Miss Stevenson had left him a 
short time before my arrival, but came back when informed of his 
. failing. His death was a very quiet, and, I dare say, unconscious 
one: his wife did not become aware of it for a time after his breath 
came nolonger. * * * ) 

I hastened off as soon as possible, and sought some distraction 
among the collections of Boulogne, Milan and Turin. It is a hard 
experience of advancing age that we must see all those who were 
dear to us disappear, one after the other, at a period of life when 
we have no longer the required adaptiveness to form new friends. 

% * * * * * * 

Last summer, when at my chalet, at the occasion of the death of 

my friend Kiichler, with whom he had been staying some time, 
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we decided together that we should write a kind of album dedi- 
cated to his memory, and in which all those assembled at Combe- 
Varia should take part. Mr. Parker promised two articles, one on 
the Teutonic races, the other a fine irony upon the pretensions of 
some modern naturalists (of the Bridgewater school )—‘*‘ A Bum- 
ble-Bee’s Thdéughts on the Plan and Purpose of Creation.’’ ‘The 
first was not written out, but the latter has just gone through the 
press ; it is, therefore, Theodore Parker’s last production, and will 
be the jewel of the Album. I have given direction to the printer 
to send several copies to America. The publication of the Album 
must, of course, be somewhat postponed in order to enable me to 
write a short notice of Mr. Parker. The Album will now be called 
Ein Nachruf an Parker und Kiichler. 

Will not the scientific and literary bodies of the United States 
feel ashamed now for the manner in which they have treated the 
the man who, after a short time, will outweigh them all— the 
noblest specimen of American scholarship that ever lived? Had 
he lived but two months longer I would have secured for him the 
Secular Doctorship at the Jubilee of the University of Basle, to be 
celebrated next month. 





LOVE. 
I rHinK that Love makes all things musical: 
I think that, touched by its deep spiritual breaths, 
Our barren lives to blossoming lyrics swell, 
And new births, shining upward from old deaths, 
Clasp dark glooms with white glories. Thus, to-day, 
Watching the simple people in the street, 
I thought the lingering and the passing feet 
Moved to a delicate sense of rythm alway, 
And that I heard the yearning faces say, 
“Soul, sing me this new Song.’ The very leaves 
Throbbed grand pulsations of an audible tune; 
And when a warm shower wet the roofs at noon, 
Low melodies seemed to slide down from the eaves 
Dying delicious in a dreamy swoon. 
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URSULA,. 


BY HONORE DE BALZAC, 


CHAPTER V. 


MapaMe DE Portenpvuere, alone with the curate in her cold 
little parlor on the ground floor, had at last confided her griefs to 
this good priest, her only friend. She held in her hand the letters 
which the Abbé Chaperon had just returned her, after having read 
them, and which sharpened her anguish to the highest point. 
Seated in her Jergére, on one side of the square table where the 
remains of the dessert were seen, the old lady looked at the curate, 
who, on the other side, drawn up in his arm-chair, caressed his chin 
with that gesture common to valets on the stage, to mathemati- 
cians, to priests, and which betrays meditation on a difficult pro- 
blem. 

This little parlor, lighted by two windows upon the street and 
adorned with a carved wood-work painted grey, was so damp that 
the panels below showed the geometrical fissures of rotten wood, 
when it is only kept together by paint. The tiled floor, red, and 
rubbed by the old lady’s only servant, required before each seat 
little round stools in esparto, on one of which the Abbé held his 
feet. The curtains, of a light-green old damask with green flow- 
ers, were drawn, and the blinds had been closed. Two candles 
lighted the table, and kept the room not quite dark. Need we say 
that between the two windows a fine pastil of Latour’s showed 
the famous Admiral de Portenduére, the rival of the Suffren, the 
Kergarouet, the Guichen, and the Simeuse? On the wood-work 
in face of the chimney appeared the Vicount de Portenduére and 
the mother of the old lady, a Kergarouet Ploégat. 

Savinien had, then, for his grandfather the Vice Admiral Ker- 
garouet, and for his cousin the Count de Portenduére, both of them 
very rich. The Vice Admiral Kergarouet lived in Paris, and the 
Count de Portenduére at the chateau of that name in Dauphiny. 
This cousin (the Count) represented the elder branch, and Savinien 
was the only offset of the cadet branch of the Portenduéres. The 
Count, past forty, who had made a wealthy alliance, had three 
children. His fortune, angmented by several inheritances, afforded, 
it was said, an income of sixty thousand francs. Deputy of Isére, 
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he passed his winters in Paris, where he had repurchased the hotel 
de Portenduére, with the indemnities secured to him by the law 
Villéle. Vice Admiral de Kergarouet had recently married his 
niece, Mademoiselle de Fontaine, simply with the view of securing 
his fortune to her. 

The Vicount’s faults must then have lost to him two powerful 
protectors. Young and a handsome fellow, if Savinien had entered 
the navy, with his name and supported by an admiral, by a dep- 
uty, perhaps at his twenty-third year he would have been already 
lieutenant. But his mother, opposed to her only son’s adopting 
the profession of arms, had educated him at Nemours, with the 
aid of Abbé Chaperon’s vicar, and had flattered herself with keep- 
ing her son near her until her death. She wished to marry him 
prudently with a demoiselle d’ Aiglemont, of twelve thousand francs 
income, to whose hand the name Portenduére and the farm des 
Bordiéres allowed her to pretend. This plan, limited, but safe, 
and which might raise the family by the second generation, had 
been baffled by events. The Aiglemonts were then ruined, and 
one of their daughters (the eldest, Helena, ) had disappeared with- 
out this mystery having ever been explained by the family. The 
ennui of a life without air, without issue and without action, with- 
out other aliment than the love of sons for their mothers, rendered 
Savinien so impatient that he broke his chains, gentle as they were, 
and swore never to live in a country town, comprehending rather 
late that his future did not lie in the street des Bourgeois. At the 
age of twenty-one he had, then, left his mother to claim recognition 
by his relatives and try his fortune at Paris. It must have been a 
fatal contrast which life at Nemours and life at Paris presented to 
a young man of twenty-one, free, without any one to control him, 
famished for pleasures, and for whom the name of Portenduére 
and his rich relationship opened the best society. Certain that his 
mother was keeping her economies of twenty years amassed in 
some cachette, Savinien had soon expended the six thousand francs 
that she had given him to see Paris. This sum did not defray his 
first six months, and he then owed twice as much to his hotel, to 
his tailor, to his boot-maker, to kis livery-stable, to a jeweler, to 
all those ornamental trades which gravitate like satellites around 
the stars of young ambition. He had hardly succeeded in making 
himself known, hardly knew how to converse, how to present him- 


self, to wear his waistcoats and to choose them, to order his coats 
I.— 36. 
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and tie his cravat, before he found himself at the head of thirty 
thousand franes of liabilities, and was still at a loss for a delicate 
style of declaring his love to the sister of the Marquis de Rongue- 
rolles, Madame de Sérizy, an elegant woman, but whose youth had 
shone under the Empire. 

‘‘ How did you manage, young lions,’’ said Savinien, one day, 
in after-breakfast chat, to sonze young men of fashion with whom 
he had formed that sort of attachment which grows up among 
those whose pretensions are in all respects similar, and who claim 
an impossible equality. ‘‘ You were no richer thanI am. Now, 
you move without cares — you maintain yourselves, and I have 
already debts !’’ 

‘We all began that way,” gaily said Rastignac, Lucien de 
Rubempré, Maxime de“Trailles, Emile Blondet— the dandies of the 
day. 

‘‘Tf De Marsay found himself rich at the outset of life, it is a 
chance,’’ said the amphitryon, a parvenu named Finot, who was 
trying to make his way among these young gents. ‘ And had he 
not been himself,’’ he added, bowing, ‘his fortune might have 
ruined him.”’ 

‘¢ That is the word,’’ said Maxime de Trailles. 

«« And the idea, also,’”’ said Rastignac. 

‘* My dear,”’ gravely said De Marsay to Savinien, ‘‘ debts are 
the order on experience. A good education at the university with 
masters of the polite and the impolite, costs sixty thousand francs. 
If education by the world costs twice as much, it teaches you life, 
business, politics, men, and sometimes women.”’ 

Blondet finished this lesson by rendering thus a verse of La 
Fontaine’s : 

*‘ The world sells very dear what we think it gives !”’ 


Instead of reflecting on the sensible things that these ablest pilots 
of the Parisian archipelago said to him, Savinien found only pleas- 
antries in them. 

‘“‘ Take care, my dear,’’ said De Marsay to him; “ you have a 
fine name, and if you do not acquire the fortune that your name 
bespeaks, you may go and end your days under a quartermaster’s 
dress in a regiment of cavalry. 


‘ Nous avons vu tomber de plus illustres téte!’ ” * 





* We have seen more illustrious heads than yours fall. 
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said he, declaiming this verse of Corneille, and taking Savinien’s 
arm. ‘* There came to us,’’ resumed he, “it will soon now be six 
years, a young Count d’Esgrignon, who did not live more than 
two years in the paradise of the great world! Alas, he has risen 
like the rockets. He raised himself up to the Duchess de Maufrig- 
neuse and he fell back into his natal town, where he expiates his 
faults between an old father with a chronic catarrh and a game of 
whist at two sous the rubber. Tell your situation to Madame de 
Sérizy quite openly, without shame,—she will be very useful to 
you ; whilst if you play the charade of the first love with her, she 
will attitudinize like Raphael’s Madonna, will play games of inno- 
cency, and cause you to travel at great expense in the country of 
the Tender.”’ 

Savinien still too young, all for the pure honor of the gentleman, 
durst not confess his position of fortune to Madame de Sérizy. 
Madame de Portenduére, at a moment when her son knew not which 
plank to try, sent twenty thousand francs, all that she possessed, 
upon a letter in which Savinien, instructed by his friends in the 
artillery of missiles directed by children against the paternal strong 
boxes, spoke of bills to pay and of the dishonor of allowing his 
signature to be protested. With this aid he reached the end of the 
first year. During the second, attached to the car of Madame de 
Sérizy, who was seriously smitten with him, and who besides was 
forming him, he employed the dangerous resource of usurers. 

A deputy, one of his friends, a friend of his cousin De Porten- 
duére, Des Lupeaux, referred him, one day of distress, to Gobseck, 
to Gigonnet, and to Palma; who, well and duly informed of the 
value of his mother’s property, rendered the discount of it light 
and easy to him. The usurer and the deceptive aid of notes re- 
newed allowed him to lead a happy life during about eighteen 
months. Without daring to leave Madame de Sérizy, the poor 
child became madly in love with the beautiful Countess de Kerga- 
rouet, a prude, like all young persons who are expecting the death 
of an old husband, and who ably carry over the credit of their 
virtue to a second marriage. Incapable of understanding that a 
calculated virtue is invincible, Savinien paid court to Emilie de 
Kergarouet in the grand style of a rich man: he missed no ball or 
theatrical performance where her presence was expected. 

‘My little one, you have not powder enough to spring that 
rock,’’ said De Marsay, laughing. 
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This young king of the Parisian fashions in vain from compas- 
sion explained Emilie de Fontaine to this child. The dark lantern 
of misfortune and the gloom of the prison were needed to enlighten 
Savinien. A note of hand imprudently given to a jeweler in 
agreement with the usurers, who wished to avoid the odium of the 
arrest, caused Savinien to be locked up in Sainte-Pélagie without 
the knowledge of his friends. As soon as this was known to Ras- 
tignac, to De Marsay and to Lucien de Rubempré, they all three 
went to see Savinien, and offered each a note of one thousand francs, 
as they found him destitute of everything. His valet de chambre, 
bribed by two creditors, had indicated the secret apartment where 
Savinien lodged, and all there had been seized, except the clothes 
and the few jewels which he wore. The three young men, provided 
with an excellent dinner and drinking sherry wine which De Marsay 
had brought, informed themselves of Savinien’s situation, appa- 
rently in order to organize his future, but doubtless in order to 
judge him. , 

‘¢ When one’s name is Savinien de Portendueére,’’ observed Ras- 
tignac, ‘‘ when one’s cousin is a prospective peer of France and 
one’s grand-uncle the Admiral Kergarouet, if one commits the 
enormous fault of letting oneself be shut up at Sainte-Pélagie, one 
must not remain there, my dear ! ”’ 

‘‘ Why not have mentioned it to me?’’ exclaimed De Marsay. 
“You had at your orders my traveling carriage, ten thousand 
francs, and letters for Germany. We know Gobseck, Gigonnet, 
and other crocodiles ; we would have made them capitulate. And 
first, what ass has led you to drink at this fatal spring ? ”’ 

‘* Des Lupeaux.”’ : , 

The three young men looked at each other, communicating thus 
the same thought, a suspicion, but without expressing it. 

‘‘ Explain to me your resources — show me your game,”’ asked 
De Marsay. 

When Savinien had depicted his mother, her cockle-shell caps, 
her little house with three windows in the street des Bourgeois, 
without any other garden than a court, with a well and a wood- 
shed,—when he had cyphered up to them the value of this stone 
house and of the farm des Bordiéres, the three dandies looked at 
each other and uttered with a profound air the word of the abbé in 
the Chesnuts in the Fire of Alfred de Musset, whose Spanish Tales 
had just appeared: ‘‘ Sad! ”’ 
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‘Your mother will pay upon an ably written letter,’’ said Ras- 
tignac. 

‘«« Yes — but afterwards ?’’ exclaimed De Marsay. 

‘Tf you had only been put in the hackney-coach,”’ said Lucien, 
«the king’s government would make you a place in the diploma- 
cy ; but Sainte-Pélagie is not the antechamber of an embassy.”’ 

‘‘ You are not strong enough for the life of Paris,’’ said Ras- 
tignac. 

‘Let us see!’ resumed De Marsay, who measured Savinien as 
a jockey estimates a horse. ‘‘ You have full blue eyes, well cleft ; 
you have a fair brow well drawn, magnificent black hair, small 
mustachios that sit well on your pale cheek, and a lithe form ; you 
have a foot that shows blood, shoulders and a chest not too much 
like a porter’s, and yet solid. You are what I call an elegant 
brown. Your face is in the style of Louis XIII., little color, a 
well-formed nose, and you heave, moreover, what pleases women— 
a something undefinable of which men take no account themselves, 
and which belongs to the air, to the step, to the sound of the voice, 
to the ray of the eye, to the gesture, to a number of little things 
which women see and to which they attach a certain sense that 
escapes us. You do not know yourself, my dear. With a little 
management, in six months’ time you would enchant an English- 
woman with a fortune of twenty thousand pounds, especially in 
taking the title of Vicount de Portenduére, to which you have a 
right. My charming mother-in-law, Lady Dudley, who has not 
her equal for skewering two hearts, would discover her for you in 
some of the alluvion lands of Great Britain. But you must con- 
trive to get the payment of your debts deferred for ninety days by 
a manceuvre of high banking. Why have you left me in the dark ? 
At Baden, the usurers would have respected you—served you, 
perhaps ; but after having put you in prison, they despise you. 
The usurer is like society, like the people, on his knees before the 
man strong enough to make game of him, and without pity for the 
lambs. In the eyes of certain folk Sainte-Pélagie is a deviless that 
furiously singes the souls of young men. Will you have my ad- 
vice, my dear child? 1 will say to you as to the little D’Esgrig- 
non: Pay your debts with moderation, keeping enough to live on 
three years, and marry in the country the first girl who shall have 
an income of thirty thousand francs. In three years you will have 
found some discreet heiress that would like to be called Madame 
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de Portenduére. Such is the course of wisdom. Let us drink, 
then. I give you this toast: To the golden girl !”’ 

The young men did not leave their ex-friend until the official 
hour of leave-taking, and on the door-sill they said to themselves, 
‘He is not strong—he is much depressed! Will he recover 
himself ? ”’ 

The next day Savinien wrote to his mother a general confession, 


in twenty-two pages. 

After having wept a whole day, Madame Portenduére wrote first 
to her son, promising to get him out of prison; then to the Counts 
of Portenduére and of Kergarouet. 

The letters which the curate had just read, and which the poor 
mother held in her hand wet with her tears, had arrived that very 
morning, and had broken her heart. 

Paris, September, 1829. 
To Madame de Portenduére. 

Madame :— You can not doubt the interest which the Admiral and I take in 
your troubles. What you ask of M. de Kergarouet affects me the more because 
my house was your son’s — we were proud of him. If Savinien had placed more 
confidence in the Admiral, we would have taken him with us: he would already 
have been suitably placed; but he said nothing to us, the unfortunate child! 
The Admiral could not pay a hundred thousand francs; he is himself in debt, 
and has incurred onerous responsibilities on my account, while I knew nothing 
of his pecuniary position. He is so much the more distressed by this as Savinien 
has for the moment tied our hands, in allowing himself to be arrested. If my 
handsome nephew had not had for me I know not what madcap fancy, which 
stifled the voice of the relative under the pride of the lover, we should have made 
him travel in Germany while his affairs were being settled here. M. de Kerga- 
rouet might have asked a place for his grand-nephew in the bureaux of the navy 
department ; but an imprisonment for debt will doubtless paralyze the Admiral’s 
steps. Pay Savinien’s debts; let him serve in the navy: he will make his way 
like a true Portenduére — he has their fire in his fine black eyes, and we will all 
help him. 

Do not, then, despair, madame ; you have still friends, among the number of 
whom I wish to be comprised as one of the most sincere. Accept with my vows . 
for the future of Savinien the respects of your very affectionate servant, 

EMILIE DE KERGAROUET. 


To Madame de Portenduére. PORTENDUERE, August, 1829. 


My dear Aunt :—I am vexed, as well as sorry, for Savinien’s escapades. Mar- 
ried, the father of two sons and a daughter, my fortune, already so moderate 
relatively to my position and hopes, does not allow me to lessen it by a sum of 
one hundred thousand francs to ransom a Portenduére from the grip of the Lom- 
bards. Sell your farm, pay his debts, and come to Portenduére: you will find 
there the welcome that we owe you, even were our hearts not already entirely 
yours. You will live happily, and we shall find a match for Savinien, whom my 
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wife thinks charming. This freak is nothing; do not vainly affect yourself, it 
will never be known in our province. We know several very rich girls who will 
be enchanted to belong to our family. 
My wife joins me in assuring you of the joy that you will give us, and asks 
you to accept her vows for the realization of this plan. 
With our affectionate respects, 
Luc Savinren, Count de Portenduére. 


«« What letters for a Kergarouet,”’ cried the old Bretonne, wiping 
her eyes. 

‘The Admiral does not know that his nephew is in prison,”’ 
said the Abbé Chaperon, at last. ‘‘ Only the Countess has read 
your letter, and has replied to it. . . . But we must take our part,”’ 
he resumed, after a pause, “and this is what I have the honor of 
advising you. Do not sell your farm. The lease is expiring after 
a term of twenty-four years. In a few months you can rent it 
at six thousand francs and stipulate for a handsome bonus. Borrow 
from an honest man, and not from the people in town who trade 
in mortgages. Your neighbor is a worthy man—a man of good 
company, who has seen the world before the revolution.”’ 


~~ vs 
ad 





THE CATHOLIC CHAPTER. 
ALCOTT’S ORPHIC SAYINGS. 


Enthusiasm. 

Beuieve, youth, that your heart is an oracle; trust her instinc- 
tive auguries, obey her divine leadings ; nor listen too fondly to 
the uncertain echoes of your head. The heart is the prophet of 
your soul, and ever fulfils her prophecies ; reason is her historian ; 
but for the prophecy the history would not be. Great is the heart : 
cherish her; she is big with the future, she forbodes renovations. 
Let the flame of enthusiasm fire alway your bosom. Enthusiasm 
is the glory and hope of the world. It is the life of sanctity and 
genius ; it has wrought all miracles since the beginning of time. 


Immortality. 

The grander my conception of being, the nobler my future. There 
can be no sublimity of life without faith in the soul’s eternity. Let 
me live superior to sense and custom, vigilant alway, and I shall 
experience my divinity ; my hope will be infinite, nor shall the 
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universe contain, or content me. But if I creep daily from the 
haunts of an ignoble past, like a beast from his burrow, neither earth 
nor sky, man nor God, shall appear desirable or glorious ; my life 
shall be loathsome to me, my future reflect my fears. He alone 
who lives nobly, oversees his own being, believes all things, and 
partakes of the eternity of God. 


Hope. 

Hope deifies man ; it is the apotheosis of the soul, the prophecy 
and fulfilment of her destinies. 'The nobler her aspirations, the 
sublimer her conceptions of the Godhead. As the man, so his 
God: God is his idea of excellence, the complement of his own 
being. 

Vocation. 

Engage in nothing that cripples or degrades you. Your first 
duty is self-culture, self-exaltation : you may not violate this high 
trust. Your self is sacred, profane it not. Forge no chains where- 
with to shackle your own members. Either subordinate your 
vocation to your life, or quit it forever: it is not for you; it is 
condemnation of your own soul. Your influence on others is 
commensurate with the strength that you have found in yourself. 
First cast the demons from your own bosom, and then shall your 
word exorcise them from the hearts of others. 


Sensualism. 

He who marvels at nothing, who feels nothing to be mysterious, 
but must needs bare all things to sense, lacks both wisdom and 
piety. Miracle is the mantle in which these venerable natures 
wrap themselves, and he who seeks curiously to rend this asunder, 
profanes their sacred countenance to enter by stealth into the Divine 
presence. Sanctity, like God, is ever mysterious, and all devout 
souls reverence her. A wonderless age is godless ; an age of rev- 
erence, an age of piety and wisdom. | 


Spiritualism. 

Piety is not scientific, yet embosoms the facts that reason de- 
velops in scientific order to the understanding. Religion, being a 
sentiment, is science yet in synthetic relations ; truth yet unde- 
tached from love ; thought not yet severed from action. For every 
fact that eludes the analysis of reason, conscience affirms its root 
in the supernatural. Every synthetic fact is supernatural and 
miraculous. Analysis by detecting its law resolves it into science, 
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and renders it a faet of the understanding. Divinely seen natural 
facts are symbols of spiritual laws. Miracles are of the heart, 
not of the head; indigenous to the soul, not freaks of nature, not 
growths of history. God, man, nature, are miracles. 


Mysticism. 

Because the soul is herself mysterious, the saint is a mystic to 
the wordling. He lives to the soul; he partakes of her proper- 
ties, he dwells in her atmosphere of light and hope. But the 
worldling, living to sense, is identified with the flesh; he dwells 
amidst the dust and vapors of his own lusts, which dim his vision 


and obscure the heavens wherein the saint beholds the face of 
God. 
Aspiration. 

The insatiableness of her desires is an augury of the soul’s eter- 
nity. Yearning for satisfaction, yet ever balked of it from tempo- 
ral things, she still prosecutes her search for it, and her faith 
remains unshaken amidst constant disappointments. She would 
breathe life, organize light; her hope is eternal ; a never-ending, 
still-beginning quest of the Godhead in her own bosom ; a perpe- 
tual effort to actualize her divinity in time. Intact, aspirant, she 
feels the appulses of both spiritual and material things; she 
would appropriate the realm she inherits by virtue of her incarna- 
tion: infinite appetencies direct all her members on finite things ; 
her vague strivings and Cyclopean motions confess an aim beyond 
the confines of transitory natures ; she is quivered with heavenly 
desires ; her quarry is above the stars; her arrows are snatched 
from the armory of heaven. 


Apotheosis. 

Every soul feels at times her own possibility of becoming a God ; 
she can not rest in the human, she aspires after the Godlike. This 
instinctive tendency is an authentic augury of its own fulfilment. 
Men shall become Gods. Every act of admiration, prayer, praise, 
worship, desire, hope, implies and predicts the future apotheosis of 
the soul. 

Identity and Diversity. 

It is the perpetual effort of conscience to divorce the soul from 
the dominion of sense ; to nullify the dualities of the apparent, and 
restore the intuition of the real. The soul makes a double state- 
ment of all her facts,—to conscience and sense ; reason mediates 
between the two. Yet though double to sense, she remains single 
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and one in herself,; one in conscience, many in understanding ; one 
in life, diverse in function and number. Sense, in its infirmity, 
breaks this unity to apprehend in part what it can not grasp at 
once. Understanding notes diversity; conscience alone divines 
unity, and integrates all experience in identity of spirit. Number 
is predicable of body alone, not of spirit. 


Discontent. 

All life is eternal: there is none other; and all unrest is but 
the struggle of the soul to reassure herself of her inborn immor- 
tality ; to recover her lost intuition of the same, by reason of her 
descent amidst the lusts and worship of the idols of flesh and sense. 
Her discomfort reveals her lapse from innocence, her loss of the 
divine presence and favor. Fidelity alone shall instaurate the God- 
head in her bosom. 

Ti emptation. + 

Greater is he who is above temptation than he who, being 
tempted, overcomes. The latter but regains the state from which 
the former has not fallen. He who is tempted has sinned ; temp- 
tation is impossible to the holy. 


Choice. 

Choice implies apostacy. The pure, unfallen soul is above choice. 
Her life is unbroken, synthetic ; she is a law to herself, and finds 
no lusts in her members warring against the instincts of conscience. 
Sinners choose; saints act from instinct and intuition: there is no 
parley of alien forces in their being. 


Instinct and Reason. 
Innocent, the soul is quick with instincts of unerring aim ; -then 
she knows by intuition what lapsed reason defines by laborious 
inference ; her appetites and affections are direct and trustworthy. 
Reason is the left hand of instinct ; it is tardy, awkward,—but the 
right is ready and dextrous. By reasoning the soul strives to 
recover her lost intuitions; groping amidst the obscure darkness 
of sense, by means of the fingers of logic, for treasures present 
alway and available to the eye of conscience. Sinners must needs 
reason, saints behold. 
Speech. 
There is a magic in free speaking, especially on sacred themes, 
most potent and resistless. It is refreshing, amidst the inane 
common-places bandied in pulpits and parlors, to hear a hopeful 
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word from an earnest, upright soul. Men rally around it as to 
the lattice in summer heats, to inhale the breeze that flows cool 
and refreshing from the mountains, and invigorates their languid 
frames. Once heard, they feel a buoyant sense of health and hope- 
fulness, and wonder that they should have lain sick, supine so 
long, when a word has power to raise them from their couch and 
restore them to soundness. And once spoken, it shall never be for- 
gotten ; it charms, exalts; it visits them in dreams and haunts 
them during all their wakeful hours. Great, indeed, is the delight 
of speech ; sweet the sound of one’s bosom thought, as it returns 
laden with the fragrance of a brother’s approval. 


Theocracy. 

In the theocracy of the soul majorities do not rule. God and 
the saints ; against them the rabble of sinners, with clamorous 
voices and uplifted hand, striving to silence the oracle of the private 
heart. Beelzebub marshals majorities. Prophets and reformers 
are alway special enemies of his and his minions. Maultitudes ever 
lie. Every age is a Judas, and betrays its Messiahs into the hands 
of the multitude. The voice of the private, not popular heart, is 
alone authentic. 

Thought and Action. 

Great thoughts exalt and deify the thinker ; still more ennobling 
is the effect of great deeds on the actor. The dilation and joy of 
the soul at these visitations of God is like that of the invalid, again 
inhaling the mountain breeze after long confinement in chambers ; 
she feels herself a noble bird whose eyrie is in the empyrean ; that 
she is made to bathe her bosom and plume herself in the ether of 
thought ; to soar and sing amidst the seraphim, beholding the faces 
of Apollo and Jove. 

Originality. 

Most men are on the ebb: but now and then a man comes riding 
down sublimely in high hope from God on the flood-tide of the soul, 
as she sets into the coasts of time, submerging old landmarks, and 
laying waste the labors of centuries. A new man wears channels 
broad and deep into the banks of the ages ; he washes away ancient 
boundaries, and sets afloat institutions, creeds, usages which clog 
the ever-flowing Present, stranding them on the shores of the Past. 
Such deluge is the harbinger of a new world and a renovated age. 
Hope builds an ark; the dove broods over the assuaged waters ; 
the bow of promise gilds the east ; the world is again repeopled 
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and replanted. Yet the sons of genius alone venture into the ark : 
while most pass the rather down the sluggish stream of usage into 
the turbid pool of oblivion. Thitherward the retreating tide rolls, 
and wafted by the gales of inglorious ease, or urged by the winds 
of passion, they glide down the Lethean waters, and are not. Only 
the noble and heroic outlive in time their exit from it. 


Conscience. 

Ever present, potent, vigilant, in the breast of man, there is that 
which never became a party in his guilt, never consented to a 
wrong deed, nor performed one, but holds itself above all sin, 
impeccable, immaculate, immutable, the deity of the heart, the 
conscience of the soul, the oracle and interpreter, the judge and 
executor of the divine law. 

Action. 

Action translates death into life ; fable into variety ; speculation 
into experience ; freeing man from the sorceries of tradition and 
the torpor of habit. The eternal scripture is thus expurgated of 
the falsehoods interpolated into it by the supineness of the ages. 
Action meditates between conscience and sense : it is the gospel of 
the understanding. 


Valor. 

The world, the state, the church, stand in awe of a man of prob- 
ity and valor. He threatens their order and perpetuity: an un- 
known might slumbers in him ; he is an augury of revolutions. 
Cut of the invisible God, he comes to abide awhile amongst men ; 
yet neither men nor time shall remain as at his advent. He isa 
creative element, and revises men, times, life itself. A new world 
preéxists in his ideal. He overlives, outlives, eternizes the ages, 
and reports to all men the will of the divinity whom he serves. 


Each and All. 

Life eludes all scientific analysis. Each organ and function is 
modified in substance and varied in effect, by the subtile energy 
which pulsates throughout the whole economy of things, spiritual 
and corporeal. The each is instinct with the all ; the all unfolds 
and reappears in each. Spirit is all in all. God, man, nature, are 
a divine synthesis, whose parts it is impiety to sunder. Geniug 
must preside devoutly over all investigations, or analysis with her 
murderous knife will seek impiously to probe the vitals of being. 
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Lucile. By Owen MEREDITH, author of “The Wanderer,” “ Clytenmestra,”’ 
etc. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Cincinnati: G. 8. Blanchard. 


A beautiful love-story, told in verse,—and very exquisite verse some 
of it is. It is such a book as one likes to have near to commune with, and 
derive constant pleasure from, as from a gentle, loving man who has seen 
much sorrow, but has learned much wisdom through sorrow. Owen Mer- 
edith seems to have studied both nature and man deeply, and with a clear, 
loving eye. His descriptions of scenery are vivid and picturesque, and 
his men and women have a reality about them rarely found in novels. 
There is no dreadful villain, and no godlike hero in the book, but the char- 
acters are strongly drawn, with great capabilities for both good and evil. 
The moral reflections are sound, healthy, and full of faith in purity and 
goodness. The leading idea of the book is the purifying influence of sor- 
row when received in the right spirit. 

There are many beautiful passages which we would like to quote, but 
must confine ourselves to one: 

‘* The mission of genius on earth! To uplift, 
Purify, and confirm by its own gracious gift, 
The world, in despite of the world’s dull endeavor 
To degrade, and drag down and depress it forever. 
The mission of genius: to watch, and to wait, 
To renew, to redeem, and to regenerate. 
The mission of woman on earth! to give birth 
To the mercy of Heaven descending on earth. 
The mission of woman: permitted to bruise 
The head of the serpent, and sweetly infuse, 
Through the sorrow and sin of earth’s registered curse, 
The blessing which mitigates all: born to nurse, 
And to soothe, and to solace, to help, and to heal 
The sick worlé that leans on her. This was Lucile.” 

The interest in the story is admirably sustained throughout, and you 
close the book with the feeling that you have a new and valued friend, 
whom you would like often to meet. 





Christ the Spirit: being an attempt to state the Primitive View of Christ- 
ianity. By the author of “Remarks on Alchemy and the Alchemists,” 
and “Swedenborg a Hermetic Philosopher.’ St. Louis, Mo.: L. Bush- 
nell. 1860. 


The beauty of Peace in a nation never shines out more than in a new 
and happy direction given to materials and forces which in war are com- 
mitted to the work of. chaos and deformity. In this country, since the 
outrage upon Mexico, a healthy recoil from war has prevailed to escape 
all the causes of contention which demagogues have sought to create for 
their own ends; and in this interval we have seen, with pride, our navy 
employed on the seas for exploration, for scientific observations, and other 
high objects, —-giving us, instead of charts of campaigns, charts of the 
winds and the Gulf-Stream. Our army officers have had time to superin- 
tend the building of light-houses, the coast survey; and many of them 
have given most valued contributions to general science. But not often 
have we the pleasure to gain from the world militant a great and clear 
survey of Spiritual Shores, or light-houses along the perilous coasts of 
Theology. 

Col. Ethan Allen Hitchcock, late of the United States Army, is, we are 
told on good anthority, the author of this fresh and significant Voice from 
the West, which comes in the form of the work named above. 
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We have long been awaiting some work of this kind. The human mind 
has been long moving by the “inevitable logic of events” toward the 
Western Methods of Thought: it is plain that the vague, dreamy, credu- 
lous Orient can not satisfy it, — that its mirage-forms, however gorgeous, 
can not stand for that “city that hath foundations” which we seek. Yet 
the essential Christ is so definitely a universal formation — whether 
known as Messias, Chreeshna or Christ — that to yield Christianity would 
be like losing oxygen out of the atmosphere. The work of Emanuel Swe- 
denborg was a brave, but almost a violent effort to harmonize this heart- 
logic and head-logic; if he had not thought it necessary to build his Kos- 
mos on the Bible, his effort would have been successful: as it is, his work 
has already taken its place in the philosophic world as a transition- 
movement, not meant to mark a regular reign, any more than fishes with 
reptilian appearances which precede the reign of reptiles. 

But in the work before us we have a pretty fair outline, at least, of what 
the new creature isto be. With a profound but cautious respect for human 
scriptures and reverences, —a clear perception that where there is a high- 
way there is (or was) a reason for there being a highway,—our author 
kindly challenges all literalisms and form-worship. It is clear that he 
sees the Church, in its dating from the letter, to be much like that China- 
man who heard some of Esop’s fables read in England, then returned from 
that country and announced to the astonished Celestials that the English 
believed that foxes, wolves and crows could converse with the ease of 
human beings! 

The point where Common Sense comes to an obstinate pause is well pre- 
sented by our author, as follows: 

“Tt is impossible for any rational inquirer to observe this negative tes- 
timony against the reality of the history of Jesus, and not be struck with 
it. This, in connection with the absence of all allusion to so extraordinary 
a person by the contemporary Greek and Roman historians, makes it 
almost certain that there could have been no such miraculously endowed 
person. We look in vain for any contemporary notice of the gospels, or 
of their authors, or even of the subject of the gospels, Curist himself — I 
mean outside of the New Testament itself. ‘The most remarkable man 
the world every saw, lived, wrought miracles, and was publicly crucified 
at or in the vicinity of a great city;’ and no profane historian makes the 
least mention of him, until his history has become a tradition.” 

Common Sense has a right to demand that it shall be met at this point. 

What shall we reply who know no in-fidelity but unfaithfulness? We 
simply agree that there was no such Christ; but that there was a much 
greater one we find in the very absence of personal details. Whocan tell 
whether Orpheus, who first gave laws to Greece, or Romulus, who founded 
Rome? Of how many butchers of men in ancient Greece can you give 
me details; and what of their greatest man, Homer? Of Jonson, of Beau- 
mont, of Bacon, I have biographers; but where is any of the great Shak- 
spere? The really great men have something better to do on earth than 
draw attention to themselves: they live only in their work; the incidents 
of their lives are revolutions; the smallest part of them is that which 
can be located or dated in any place or generation. It is a sublime cir- 
cumstance that the greatest worker should be least known. It is in con- 
sistence with what he says of himself: “Of myself I can do nothing; ” 
“T bear no witness of myself.” 

And here is really the key-note of “Christ the Spirit.” It sees a Prin- 
ciple where the vulgar see a person; it knows nothing of Jesus, every- 
thing of Christ. Adam, Moses, Christ, are bosom experiences; and 
through many ages they slowly wrote their symbolic names on the heart 
of Man. “Except from some such view as this the Bible does not seem 
to speak to me; but from this principle I find in the sacred volume inex- 
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haustible treasures. It is a study of life and for life. It is a sacred vol- 
ume speaking of and to the nature of man. Its principles are within us, 
and, as we see them truly, we are assisted to the knowledge of ourselves, 
which has always been considered an attainment of the highest worth.” 

The aim of this work is precisely that which the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews had in view of the difficulties which beset the presentation 
of Christianity to the Jews. The vitality, the fervor which were really 
contained beneath the threadbare ceremonial vesture, they had known 
and were sure of: it was necessary to show them that all that was good 
in Judaism was preserved in Christfnity as a blossom in its fruit. Jesus 
must be seen as the flower of Israel. So it isan analogous and a high 
apostolic work in this age to call men to see the eternal Spirit of Truth as 
it passes down from age to age, under all its forms—even those which 
seem contradictory. Shall we never get beyond this inability to see the 
faces of our Stephens “as of angels,’ until we have devoted our best 
strength to stoning them to death: shall we wait eighteen hundred years 
before we recognize the Christ that walks with us our daily path? 
Until we can uplift the essential and cast aside the empirical, — until we 
can have our special rods blossom,—the priesthood of Nature is not for 
us. But when we can pierce the Letter which killeth and attain unto the 
Spirit that giveth life, then shall we find a Bethlehem-star in every sky, a 
babe to adore in every cradle, a Christ to rebuke every storm, and to lead 
the soul to the radiant summit of its Thabor. ' 


Right at Last; and other Tales. By Mrs. Gaskett. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co. 


Mrs. Gaskell’s stories are too well known to need much recommenda- 
tion. The book before us contains four short tales, which have all ap- 
peared before in Dickens’ periodical; they are all interesting and well 
written, but very sad — too sad to be healthy. “Lois the Witch” makes 
us shudder, and draw back with horror from our benighted Puritan fore- 
fathers who burned innocent women and children as witches. 


The Mount Vernon Papers. By Epwarpv Everett. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 1860. Cincinnati: Rickey, Mallory & Co. 


Great as was the sensation when it was announced that Bonner — 
Barnum of Editors—had enrolled the distinguished Bostonian along with 
such prizes as Cobb and Judson, as contributors to the Ledger, the deadness 
with which these papers have fallen from time to time before the public 
gives a funereal air to this work. Why this indifference to what Edward 
Everett writes? These papers are not beneath his standard; many of 
them are more interesting than the mass of his writings; yet who reads or 
quotes the Mt. Vernon papers? Mr. Everett has lost the respect and in- 
terest which it is the instinct of the people to feel for the gifted and edu- 
cated. Their reproach has been clear and vehement: 

** Thou ever strong upon the stronger side! 
Thou Fortune’s champion, that dost never fight 


But when her humorous ladyship is by 
To teach thee safety!” 


In time even those to whom such a man compromises himself, lose their 
trust in him. The people, vacillating, weak, ignorant, still do not wish 
their strong men to descend to their level: they say, “We have cast our 
palm-leaves in your path, we have made our hills vocal with your name, 
have placed you in seats of honor and power, not that you should dupli- 
cate and aggrandize our weakness and poverty, but that you should over- 
come us and redeem us from ourselves.” Never was there a human soul 
yet projected into a world which loved dapperness and fear, or did not 
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rely on pluck and freedom even in an antagonist. Daniel Webster and 
ward Everett were not great enough to realize this; and one has gone 
down to his grave broken-hearted, because he could not get the nomination 
of a party, the other will soon depart, leaving behind him not one word 
for Humanity or Freedom—leaving men to say 
** Blot out his name then — record one lost soul more — 
One task more declined — one more footpath untrod — 


One more triumph for devils, and sorrow for angels — 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God.” 


_— 


Autobiographical Recollections. By the late Coartes Ropert Lesiiz, R.A. 
Edited, with a prefatory essay on Leslie as an Artist, and selections 
from his correspondence, by “Tom Taylor, Esq., editor of the Autobi- 
ography of Haydon.” Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Cincinnati: G. 8. 
Blanchard. 


A charming book, showing the simple, earnest life of a good, pure man, 
devoted to his art; and if not the first in it, of deficiencies which were 
not owing to want of industry, or to self-conceit. He was remarkably 
modest about his own merits, and quick to see beauties in the works of 
others. One naturally contrasts this autobiography with that of Haydon 
(edited by the same person); and the comparison is by no means favora- 
ble to the latter. Haydon was a poor artist with a high theory, perhaps 
w'th some genius; but so out of its right duct that instead of a healthy, 
ruddy life-stream, it became a perpetual inflammation. One needs only 
glance at his painting of Christ entering Jerusalem, hung up here in our 
Cincinnati Cathedral, to deduce that systematic suicide which. his life 
was. On the other hand, Mr. Leslie, without genius, illustrates the truth 
that no one can be strong away from his forte, and that “the real genius 
is work,” as Gothe declares. 

Leslie had opportunities of seeing many of the great men of this cen- 
tury; and the little glimpses he gives us of Rogers, Scott, Irving, Turner, 
and many of his: artist friends, are very bright and pleasing. His de- 
scription of Lisbon life forty years ago is also very quaint and amusing. 
He was, although an American, thoroughly English in his tastes and feel- 
ings, and seemed to think little of anything out of his chosen land; he 
never went to Italy, and only twice for a short time to Paris. We have 
never read an autobiography written with so much modesty and self-forget- 
fulness. 

As an artist, Leslie was more remarkable for his power of expressing 
any sentiment embodied in the scene he was illustrating, than for fine 
coloring or vigor of style; his pictures are, most of them, small, and 
illustrations from favorite authors. We know too little about his pic- 
tures to criticize them, but can most warmly recommend his baok. 


Natural History: for the use of Schools and Families. By WasninaTon 
Hooker, M.D., Professor of Medicine in Yale College. Illustrated by 
nearly 300 engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: 
Rickey, Mallory & Co. 1860. 


We take great pleasure in recommending this work; for a work on 
Science which can convey to a young person anything more than the im- 
pression of certain hard words done up into flesh and bones, is a rare 
thing. Mr. Hooker is the only man who has written a work of this de- 
scription who knows the difference between a book for common study and 
a catalogue for reference, to be consulted by professors. It is of course 
to be expected, from its source, that this work will foster several serious 
errors; accordingly, we find it stated that “All men descended from 
Adam, and therefore belong to one species;” and that their “ differences 
arise from accidental causes, as climate, food, habits, etc.” Fie! 














